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Dispute Slows Lobby Probe 


Farm Organizations 


Blast Benson ‘Alibi’ 


Agriculture Sec. Ezra Taft Benson’s effort to alibi the failure of 
his farm program by attacking the wage scales of food-processing 
workers continued to draw sharp criticism as spokesmen of the 
processing industry and farm organizations denounced him. 
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Meany Probes 
Teamsters-ILA 
‘Compact’ 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
promised to investigate published re- 
ports that the Teamsters Union will 
deposit $400,000 in a Chicago bank 
to pay debts incurred by the Intl. 
Longshoremen’s Association since 
it was expelled from the AFL in 
1953. 

Teamsters Vice Pres. James Hof- 
fa stated in New York City that the 
funds would come from the union’s 
Eastern, Central and Southern Con- 
ferences. He also made it clear 
that the union would support the 
ILA in any representation election 
with the Brotherhood of Longshore- 
men chartered by the AFL-CIO. 

“Since the press reports of yester- 
day,” Meany said, “fon the consum- 
mation of a compact between the 
Central States, Eastern and South- 
ern Divisions of the Intl. Brother- 
hood of Teamsters and the Intl. 
Longshoremen’s Association, which 
was expelled from the American 
Federation of Labor in 1953, I have 
taken steps to ascertain fully all 
facts in connection with this matter. 
“As soon as I obtain the facts, I 
will take whatever action the cir- 
cumstances warrant, in accordance 
with the principles set forth in the 
Constitution of the AFL-CIO.” 
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Labor to Air 


2 Benson in a San Francisco speech 
accused industry of granting “round 
after round of soft wage settle- 
ments” and said that farmers were 
“concerned” about them. 

In a Washington news conference 
Benson acknowledged that he had 
not cleared his speech on wage 
scales with Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell, who regularly attributes 
peacefully negotiated union con- 
tracts to the “favorable climate” 
created by Ures. Eisenhower’s pol- 
icies. 

Cynical Politics 

Benson also said that he did not 
suggest that wage rates in the pack- 
ing industry were “too high,” nor 
did he mean to suggest that no 
wage rise was ever justifiable except 
on the basis of increased man-hour 
productivity. 

He did not define what he meant 
by the term “soft wage settlements.” 

Farmer and industry representa- 
tives, however, took the line that 
Benson’s attack on workers’ wage 
scales meant precisely what it 
seemed to mean—and that the sec- 
retary was guilty of bad economics 
and cynical politics. 

Charles Shuman, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
said in regard to Benson’s comment 
on hog prices and packinghouse 
wages, “i don’t think the wages of 
packing plant labor are too high. 
I’m not in favor of reducing wages.” 

“Labor is entitled to a fair 
wage ... and we in the Farm- 
ers Union hope the time will 

soon come when farmers every- 
where can achieve the same 
equality that labor has achieved,” 


WARM INTEREST of U. S. labor in welfare of Italian workers 
and their country was stressed by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
(left) during a 45-minute meeting with Pres. Giovanni Gronchi in 
Washington’s Blair House. 


Westinghouse Board 


Backs Management 


New York—The board of directors of the Westinghouse Electric 


Committee 
Wrangles 


On Staff 


The eight-member “bipartisan” 
Senate committee for a “broad- 
scale” investigation of lobbying 
and campaign funds got off on 
the wrong foot with a partisan 
dispute at its first organization 
meeting. 


The committee postponed elec- 
tion of Sen. Albert Gore (D- 
Tenn.) as chairman pending set- 
tlement of a claim by Republicans 
that they should have the right to 
influence, if not control, appoint- 
ment of the chief counsel. 

In the meantime the temporary 
George select committee con- 
tinued its “narrow” inquiry into 
activities of John M. Neff, Su- 
perior Oil Co. lawyer, in regard 
to the vetoed natural gas bill. 

The George committee heard 
evidence that tied Neff into ef- 
forts to discover the attitude of 
senators from five states toward 
the bill and with campaign funds 
in at least two and perhaps three 
of the states. 


The bipartisan Senate leadership 
comprising Sen. Lyndon Johnson 
(D-Tex.) and Sen. William F. 
Knowland (R-Calif.) moved swiftly 
to expedite an “honest elections” 
bill to tighten up regulation of cam- 
y Paign expenditures and compel full 
reports from both donors and re- 
cipients. 

The “honest elections” bill is 
substantially based on a measure 
sponsored by Sen. Thomas C. Hen- 
nings, Jr. (D-Mo.), and already ap- 
proved by the Senate ~~ Com- 
mittee. 

As revised by iiss and 
Knowland, the bill would lift the 


said Zames G. Patton, National . 
Farmers Union president, and 
Glenn Talbott, president of the 
North Dakota Farmers Union, 


Reply to Benson 


Labor’s reply to Agricul- 
ture Sec. Benson’s repeated 


Corp. reaffirmed its approval of management’s stand in the 139-day 
strike by more than 50,000 members of the Electrical Workers. 

The two-hour session in a Wall 
Street skyscraper “reviewed the 


present legal limits on campaign 
expenditures of national political 
committees, state committees and 


progress of negotiations and few 


attacks on workers’ wage 
scales will be nationally 
broadcast on the American 
Broadcasting Co. radio net- 
work. 

Donald Montgomery, head 
of the Auto Workers’ Wash- 
ington office, and Andrew J. 
Biemiller, AFL-CIO legisla- 
tive representative, will dis- 
cuss Benson’s charge that con- 
tracts negotiated by workers 
and employers are responsible 
for the sharply reduced in- 
come of farmers. 

Montgomery and Biemiller, 
who have addressed recent 
farmers’ meetings, will appear 
on the AFL-CIO program, 
“As We See It.” 

The program will be heard 
in Washington, Mar. 10, at 
7:15 P. M. It is scheduled 
in other cities at various times 
on Saturday and Sunday. 


_ « 


in a joint statement. 


W. W. Thatcher, general man- 
ager of the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association in St. Paul, 
called Benson’s remarks “an ob- 
vious attempt to drive a wedge 
between working people and farm- 
ers for political purposes.” 

Farmers don’t want to see labor’s 
income pulled down, he said. 
“Farmers know that the farm prob- 
lem solution lies in getting farm 
income up to fair and decent 
standards.” 


Denounce Benson 

The National Provisioner, au- 
thoritative weekly magazine spe- 
cializing in the livestock industry, 
editorially denounced Benson for 
casting a “haughty-naughty” look 
at processors and implying that 
wage settlements were too “soft.” 

“We don’t know whether more 
hardness” would have reduced the 


(Continued on Page 16) 


status of the strike,” according to a 
company announcement. 
pickets marched outside the build- 
ing during the meeting. 


Talks Recessed 


Talks with the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service in Wash- 
ington were recessed for the direc- 
tors’ meeting. Westinghouse Pres. 
Gwilym A. Price met there earlier 
with Chief Mediator Joseph F. Fin- 
negan and his lieutenant, John R. 
Murray. It was Price’s first entry 
into the top level negotiations with 
the exception of a brief appearance 
several weeks ago. 
’ There was little indication on the 


IUE 


Ike Runs .... 


As you’ve probably heard 
by now, President Eisenhower 
is willing to run for re-elec- 
tion. See story Page 16. 


clues as to whether a formula is in 
sight for ending the dispute that 
began Oct. 17, 1955. 

IUE’s General Electric confer- 
ence board, in session during the 
week, declared its members “will 
accept no subcontracting work that 
will help Westinghouse destroy” the 
strike. The members asserted that 
“GE workers will refuse to handle 
any Westinghouse materials or 
strikebound equipment, completed 
or uncompleted.” 


$10,000 for Strike Fund 

Full financial assistance to the 
strike was voted and a check for 
$10,000 was presented to IUE Pres. 
James B. Carey for the strike fund. 

Both sides in the Washington me- 
diation parleys had agreed to shelve 
temporarily the issue of time studies 
under a proposal made by Finnegan 
on Feb. 4. Another issue in the 
deadlock is the reinstatement of 100 


(Continued on Page 2) 


candidates for Congress—limits that 
are so low that they are commonly 
avoided by all serious candidates 
in important elections. 


Other major provisions are: 
@ Radio and television stations 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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AFL-CIO Starts Move 
To New Building 


The new home of the AFL- 
CIO received its first tenants 
when the Committee on Po- 
litical Education, the Dept. 
of Education and the library 

* moved in last week. 

All three previously had- 
been housed at 1625 Eye St., 
N.W. Other departments are 
expected to move into the 
new building, at 815 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 
early in April. 
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Page Two 


Benefits Are 
Spread to All 
The People 


The “myth” of labor mono- 
poly charged by. foes to the 
merged AFL-CIO is resoundingly 
punctured as “completely false 
and without foundation” in the 
latest edition of Labor’s Economic 
Review, monthly publication of 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research. 

The review analyzes the eco- 
nomic factors which have made 
collective bargaining essential to 
the welfare of both the worker and 
the countfy, and which account for 
the growth of multi-employer and 


companywide bargaining “in re-| 


sponse to the changing scope and 
the competitive practices of busi- 
ness.” 


It then demonstrates why neither 
unionism, diverse forms of bargain- 
ing nor the merger itself can be 
considered “dangerous or mono- 
polistic.” 

; Emotion vs. Logic 

_“Those who declaim against the 
‘dangerous monopoly power of un- 
ions’ rely on emotion more than 
logic,” it charges. 

A sifting of the inflammatory 
charges makes possible identifica- 
tion of “three major variations of 
the same theme,” it continues. 

First, there is the argument that 
the basic concept of collective bar- 
gaining is essentially monopolistic 
and that unions hence are a menace 
to competitive free enterprise—the 
old “conspiracy” theory: 

. Second, the claim that while a 
local union which bargains with one 
employer at a time is all right, 
multi- employer or companywide 
bargaining is monopolistic. 

Third, the allegation that the 
merged AFL-CIO will wield eco- 
nomic power of such proportion as 
to make it a nationwide monopoly. 

The review then examined each 
variation and effectively demolishes 
it. 


Labor Not Commodity 


The conspiracy theory has been 
knocked out by the courts, it points 
out, “because it had become clear 
to all fair-minded people that Amer- 
ica could not tolerate the economic 
doctrine that the lowest possible 
wage established by supply and de- 
mand in a so-called ‘free’ labor mar- 
ket was good” for either workers or 
the nation. : 

“The labor of a human being is 
not a commodity or article of com- 
merce,” it quotes from the Clayton 
Act. 

“Oddly enough,” it observes, “as 
long as employers could practically 
dictate wages and working condi- 
tions .. . we heard no outcry about 
a ‘monopoly’ over the labor market. 
Were not employers then enjoying 
a virtual monopoly of their own?” 

After examining multi-employer 
bargaining, the review comes to the 
conclusion that it reflects “the in- 
evitable desire and necessity to 
secure fair and equalized wage 
rates among competitors .. . a nec- 
essity that neither the fair-minded 
employer nor his workers can ig- 
nore.” 


“Power to Do Good” 


It finds the attack on company- 
wide bargaining inconsistent. What 
really disturbs those who make it, 
it continues, “is the fact that strong 
national unions have emerged to 
challenge the arbitrary power of 
the giant corporations,” and that 
they like weak unions better. 


THE WORKER CANNOT STORE HIS 
BETTER OFFER 


. » HAS LITTLE CHANCE TO KNO\W 


‘Labor.....Is Not a Commodity’ 


«+ - CANNOT EASILY SHIP HIS 
SERVICES FROM PLACE TO PLACE 


|” MEMBERS ACY = NATIONAL AND 
| INTERNATIONAL 


AFL-CIO ‘A Great Force for Good’ 


WHICH 
NEGOTIATE 


4 
we 
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AT&T Ever Faithful 
To Its Stockholders 


American Telephone & 
Telegraph has just rounded 
out 35 years of paying a $9 
annual dividend. 

Ever since the second quar- 
ter of 1921, the Communica- 
tions Workers commented, 
the company has been hand- 
ing its stockholders $2.25 
every. three months. No other 
American corporation has 
equalled the AT&T record. 

Right through the depres- 
sion of the Thirties, when well 
over 100,000 Bell System 
workers lost their jobs and 
many more were on short 
time, the company remained 
faithful to its stockholders 
and made certain they got 
their $9 a year. 


Finally, the Economic Review 
deflates the charge of monopoly 
growing out of the merger. 


“Realistically speaking, the AFL- 
CIO has comparatively little means 
of ‘monopolizing’ public opinion or 
even of assuring that its own views 
are broadly heard,” it notes. 


“We publish no daily newspapers. 
Our total resources, to educate, to 
conduct economic research, and to 
convey our views to the public and 
to Congress, come exclusively from 
an income of 4 cents per member 
per month to the national AFL- 
ClO. Annually it amounts to no 
more than is now spent in one year 
by a single cosmetic firm to adver- 
tise its product on television.” 

It concludes by quoting AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany: 


“The inference of the word mo- 
nopoly is the gathering together of 
a few to profit at the expense of 
the many. ... The record over the 
years shows that in every activity in 
which we have been engaged, what- 
ever benefits have come from suc- 
cess have spread to all the people 
of the country. ... Whatever power 
comes to this merged organization, 
in my way of thinking, is a power 
to do good.” 


‘Honest Elections’ Bill 
Expedited By Senators 


(Continued from Page 1} 


would be able to grant free time 
to presidential candidates of “ma- 
jor” parties without giving equal 
time to a prohibitive number of 
minor-party candidates. 


@ Non-party “committees” or- |: 


ganized to aid in a candidate’s cam- 
paign would have to have written 
authorization to collect or spend 
money in his behalf, and all their 
expenditures would have to be re- 
ported by the candidate both to 
Congress and to his local U. S. dis- 
trict court. 

@ Any individual spending more 
than $5,000 in federal election 
campaigns in a single year would 
have to make a consolidated report 
of all his contributions. 


® Citizens would be able to write 
off, for income tax purposes, cam- 
paign contributions up to a $100 
maximum. 


® Candidates for the House and 
Senate would have to file “true 
copies” with Congress of any cam- 
paign declarations required by state 
law for primary elections. (This is 
a weaker substitute for the Hen- 
nings bill proposal that all spending 
in primary as well as general elec- 
tions be reported to Congress.) 

Fourteen Democrats and three 
Republicans joined Johnson and 
Knowland as co-sponsors of the 
new “honest elections” bill, and 
Johnson promised action before No- 
vember to “protect the most basic 
right of the people—the right to 
know all the facts about their pub- 
lic servants.” 


The George committee, which 
began its “narrow” inquiry so cir- 
cumspectly that it omitted many 
obvious questions to Neff and other 
Superior Oil Co. personnel, got its 
life extended from Mar. 1 to Mar. 
10 and produced new testimony 
involving activities on the natural 
gas bill. 


Neff disclosed that he has re- 
ceived a total of $7,500 in hundred- 
dollar bills from another Superior 


Oil lawyer, Elmer Patman, for po- 
litical campaign purposes. 

Iowa GOP National Committee- 
man Robert K. Goodwin swore that 
Neff, after approaching him on the 
attitude of Sen. Bourke Hicken- 
looper (R-Ia.) toward the bill, prof- 
fered $2,500 for a campaign con- 
tribution, and later proffered $1,- 
000. Neff swore that he didn’t. 
Goodwin said he turned down the 
money. 

Patman, who had previously 
acknowledged receiving “$4,000 to 
$6,000 a year” for political pur- 
poses from the “personal funds” 
of Superior Oil Co. Pres. Howard 
B. Keck, raised the amount in new 
testimony to between $8,500 and 
$9,000 in cash in 1955. 

Neff was described in testimony 
as showing “interest” in the atti- 
tude of Montana and Wyoming sen- 
ators. Earlier hearings had re- 
vealed him as offering contributions 
to the campaign funds of Sen. 
Francis Case (R-S. D.) and the 
Nebraska Republican Committee, 
and showing an “interest in Hick- 
enlooper. 

No senators involved indicated 
any knowledge of Neff’s operations. 


Two Groups Join 
Insurance Agents 


Two groups, each with substan- 
tial’ membership, have voted to join 
the Insurance Agents Union, Pres. 
George L. Russ reported. 

The IAIU executive board ap- 
proved the application for reaffilia- 
tion of the Associated Life Insur- 
ance Agents of Maryland, made up 
of Prudential Insurance Co. work- 
ers. Acquisition of the group makes 
the union bargaining representative 


of 16,000 Prudential agents in 34| | 


states and two Canadian provinces. 


The membership of Insurance 
Agents Federal Labor Union 22264, 
representing agents of the Life In- 
surance Co. of Virginia in Detroit, 
Mich., also has voted to affiliate 
with the IAIU. 


‘School Bill — 


Still Locked — 


In Committee 


The Kelley aid to schools bill ig 
still locked in the House Rules 
Committee after hearings were de. 
layed when House Republican lead. 
ers announced they would vote for 
the controversial Powell amend. 
ment. ; 

The bill would authorize $1.6 bil. 
lion in four years in federal funds 
to assist school construction pro. 
grams. It was approved last year 
by the Education Committee. 

The Powell amendment, offered 
by Rep. Adam Clayton Powell (D. 
N. Y.), would withhold federal 
funds from any state or school dis- 
trict which after three years was in 
defiance of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion outlawing school segregation, 
The Rules Committee conducted 
hearings over a two-week period 
and Rep. Ray J. Madden (D-Ind.): 
charged that some members, by prox. 
longed questioning of witnesses, 
were conducting a “filibuster” 
against ‘the bill. ° 

More witnesses have asked to ap- 
pear on the measure when the com- 
mittee resumes discussion but no 
date has been set for additional 
hearings. 

The Kelley bill seems likely to 
win committee approval. A GOP 
attempt is expected, however, to 
substitute Pres. Eisenhower’s small- 
er-scale school aid proposal. 
Eisenhower has indicated that he 
disapproves of the Powell amend- 
ment as extraneous, but GOP Floor 
Leader Joseph Martin (Mass.) and 
Rep. Charles Halleck (R-Ill.) re- 
sponded that they would support 
the amendment. 


Westinghouse 


(Continued from Page 1) 
strikers discharged since the walk- 
out started. 

The company offered to arbitrate 
these issues but the [UE has insisted 
on full reinstatement for the men, 
calling them “strike hostages.” 

In Congress, Rep. Elmer J. Hol- 
land (D-Pa.) assailed Westinghouse 
policies, terming them “bad faith.” 
He reviewed the history of the 
strike and referred to the distress it 
has occasioned in his district, which 
includes Homestead, scene of a vio- 
lent strike in 1892. 

Holland urged that Carey and 
Price meet in “honest negotiations” 
along with mediators and said 
“every honorable means” should be 
taken to end the strike. 


. 


Congress Will 7 
Probe Farm 
Price Spread 


The first full-scale investt- 
gation in years into farmer- 
consumer price spreads will 
be undertaken soon by the 
Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report, 
Chairman Paul H. Douglas 
(D-IIl.) has announced. 

Responding to a letter from 
Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 
(D-Minn.), Douglas said, “I 
agree that we should go into 
the spread (in prices) between 
farmer and housewife, and I 
am making plans for such a 
study.” 

Humphrey had written 
Douglas denouncing a “re 
port” .on price spreads relied 
on by Agriculture Sec. Ezra 
Taft Benson in attacking 
workers’ wage scales. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany recently threw full 
support behind demands for a 
critical congressional study of 
wages, prices and profits of 
major industrial companies 
and the farmer-middleman- 


consumer price spread. a 
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PICKETS PATROL the main gate of Republic Aviation Corp. at Farmingdale, N. Y., in a strike 


of government plane orders. 


—- 


marked by unusual police brutality. The Machinists walked out after the firm offered a 5 cent increase 
instead of the 19 cent package demanded by the union. Republic has a half-million dollar backlog 


Farmingdale, N. Y.— Meetings 
with state and federal mediators are 
in progress to end the two-week 
strike of 12,000 members of Ma- 
chinists’ Local 1987 against Repub- 
lic Aviation Corp. 

The effectiveness of the walkout 
has not been impaired despite a ban 
on mass picketing. 

Local Pres. Justin Ostro told a 
session in the New York City quar- 
ters of the federal mediation service 
that the dispute should be submitted 


Canadian Clothing 


Workers on Strike 


Montreal—Some 2,400 members 
of the Clothing Workers have gone 
on strike in 18 men’s clothing plants 
in the union’s first walkout here in 
39 years. 

The strike was called eight 
months after the union had sub- 
mitted demands for a 10 percent 
wage increase, the first since 1952, 
to the Quebec Associated Clothing 
Manufacturers, and had gone 
through conciliation and arbitration 
procedures. A non-binding arbi- 
tration award of a 6.25 percent pay 
hike was rejected. 

Meantime, Jacob Clayman, for- 
mer secretary-treasurer of the Ohio 
Industrial Union Council, has been 
assigned by ACWA headquarters as 
Canadian director of organization 
and head of a union label drive. An 
organizing campaign is under way 
to mop up non-union segments of 
the industry throughout Canada. 


to “a non-binding, fact - finding 
board of impartial prominent citi- 
zens.” The company made no 
comment on this point. 
Production of jet planes and 
guided missiles for the armed forces 
has been halted since Republic of- 
fered a 5 cent increase in answer to 
the IAM demand for a 19 cent 


Fight to Protect 
Wages in Samoa 


A bill to deprive workers 
in Samoa of protection under 
the minimum-wage law was 
denounced before a House 
Labor subcommittee by Wal- 
ter J. Mason, AFL-CIO legis- 
lative representative, as “grist 
to the mills of the'Communist 
propaganda machine.” 


American Samoa is a 
“trusted” territory under the 
United Nations, Mason 
pointed out, and the U. S. 
government must report an- 
nually to the UN on “devel- 
opments” in the territory. 

It would be a serious mis- 
take, he said, to enact “legis- 
lation which would institute 
substandard wages in an un- 
derdeveloped American pos- 
session.” It would “blemish 
our record as a trustee and 
jeopardize the success of an 
important phase of our for- 
eign policy.” 


Maryland Legislature Votes 
To Seize Baltimore Transit 


Baltimore—Both houses of the Maryland legislature have passed 
a seizure bill which would outlaw the 33-day strike of Electric 


Streetcar and Bus Drivers Union 

Goy. Theodore R. McKeldin (R), 
who had urged passage of the seiz- 
ure bill almost from the inception 
of the strike on Jan. 29, was pre- 
pared to sign the measure when a 
technical flaw was corrected be- 
tween the House and Senate ver- 
sions. 

The Senate passed the bill, 18 to 
ll, and the House had voted it, 
82 to 32, after a dramatic reversal 
of an earlier position when it re- 
jected seizure. 

The union and all labor in Mary- 
land hotly opposed the measure 
advocated by the governor as well 
a several substitutes which were 
offered. 

The bill gives the governor in any 
strike involving a public utility the 
Power to seize and operate the 
utility temporarily for the state. A 
Period of mediation would follow, 


* 
A 
ie 


against the Baltimore Transit Co. 


and if that failed, binding, compul- 
sory arbitration would be the last 
resort. The present act will become 
inoperative 15 days after the end of 
next year’s legislative meeting. 
Pres. Frank P. Baummer of the 
union in Baltimore said he held con- 
ferences with McKeldin and Mayor 
Thomas. D’Alessandro the day the 
legislature acted. Reports that set- 
tlement in the dispute was near 
were “all news” to him, Baummer 
said. He suggested that the reports 


from voting for seizure. 

Meanwhile, union members 
voiced a “100 percent” rejection of 
a “final offer” from the company. 
A unanimous standing vote turned 
down the company’s proposal for a 
three-year contract with wage raises 
totaling 18 cents. 


were intended to relieve legislators | 


Mediators Study Machinists’ Strike 


package covering wages and wel- 
fare benefits. 

The main plant here presented a 
marked contrast te the violent 
scenes early in the strike when free- 
swinging police clubbed at strikers. 
Forty workers were injured and 134 
arrests were made in the head-on 
clashes. 

A Supreme Court order has lim- 
ited the number of pickets at the 
main plant to 56 with smaller num- 
bers permitted at branches in 
Greenlawn, Hicksville and Port 
Washington. 

The IAM has permitted members 
of the building and construction 
trades, not on strike, to pass through 
picket lines and maintain equip- 
ment preparatory to a return to 
work, 


Steel Workers 
Reject Pay Plan 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Steel Work- 
ers flatly rejected the unilateral plan 
of the Intl. Nickel Co. for a con- 
tributory unemployment compensa- 
tion pay plan for its employes. 

The firm instituted the plan, 
based on individual employe credit 
accounts, for its salaried employes 
at Huntington, W. Va., and said it 
would be extended to production 
workers if the union agreed. 

USWA Pres. David J. McDonald 
answered that the union would not 
accept such an offer for two rea- 
sons. 

“We think it is highly improper 
for your company, prior to the 
opening of collective bargaining, to 
propose a unilateral plan without 
prior consultation with this union, 
on a take it or leave it basis. 

“Second, the plan which you pro- 
pose is entirely unacceptable,” Mc- 
Donald said. He listed four main 
objections, chief among which were 
the contributory feature and the in- 
adequacy of the benefits. 


Bottle Blowers 
Win Increase 


New York—An immediate 
8 percent increase for ap- 
proximately 40,000 workers 
has been negotiated by the 
Glass Bottle Blowers in par- 
leys with the Glass Container 
Manufacturers Institute. 

GGBA Pres. Lee W. 
Minton said hourly rates be- 
fore the boost ranged from 
$1.4614 to $2.3914. Negotia- 
tions were carried on with 37 
companies with 106 plants in 
the U.S. and Canada. 


or > 


HEADLOCK IS APPLIED by a burly policeman on one of nearly 
100 strikers arrested at Republic Aviation gates. Pickets marched 
to “rock and roll” tunes and met advancing lines of scabs head on. 


POLICE STRONGARM METHODS drew bitter protests from the 
Machinists whose 12,000 members are on strike at Long Island 


plant of Republic Aviation Corp. Clubbings were frequent and 
union leaders were special targets for attack. 


Give Workers 


Full Voice 


In Economic Life--Keenan 


South Bend, Ind.—Joseph D. Keenan, AFL-CIO vice president, 
declared that the way will be open for an era of unparalleled indus- 


trial peace “when, if ever, there comes the day when management 


lays aside the implements of class > 


warfare and accepts, with good 
grace, the right of working people 
to a full and effective voice in eco- 
nomic life through unions of their 
own choosing.” 

The international secretary of the 
International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers pledged that the 


trade union movement will continue 


to employ “every legitimate means 
at its disposal to defend and ad- 
vance the interests of the working 
people of America—in cooperation 
with management where possible; 
but in opposition to management 
where that is the way management 
prefers it. Peace is wonderful,” 
Keenan declared, “but not at the 
price of progress.” 

Keenan was one of the principal 
speakers at the fourth annual Un- 
ion-Management Conference at the 


University of Notre Dame. More 
than 600 midwest industrial execu- 


sessions in Washington Hall on the 
campus. 

John H. Lind, industrial rela 
‘tions manager for Standard Oil of 
Indiana, asserted that it is manage- 
ment’s responsibility to manage a 
business “and every effort of organ- 
ized labor to participate in that ac- 
tivity should be resisted.” 

He attributed industrial strife 
largely to the failure of labor and 
management “to set realistic goals” 
in their negotiations. Better com- 
munications between a company 
and its employes, he said, will en- 
able workers to understand the 
company’s problems and will help 
management anticipate workers’ 
grievances, 


Dental Research 
Institute Planned 


Sen. James E. Murray (D-Mont.) 
has introduced a bill appropriating 
$5 million for construction of a 
National Institute of Dental Re- 
search at Bethesda, Md., which 


tives and labor leaders attended the 


Congress authorized in 1948. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, MARCH 3, 1956 


$1 Minimum Wage to Aid All Workers 


The new $1-an-hour federal minimum wage will have a beneficial effect throughout the economy 
including workers earning more than the minimum and those not protected by the law. 
The long-range economic implications, based on past experience, are that the new floor on wages 


will bring considerable benefits to 
both the lowest paid, excluded 
workers and those in unionized in- 
dustries who are earning much 
more than the new minimum. 


In the case of the latter, the new 
$1 minimum makes their jobs and 
higher earnings more secure by 
ending the unfair competitive ad- 
vantage which run-away employ- 
ers have enjoyed by using “cheap 
labor.” And the annual increase 
of $560 million in wages means that 
more people will be buying more 
items, insuring more employment 
and a more prosperous economy. 


Workers Will Share 

Workers will share in this pros- 
perity, and the likelihood of wage 
increases at levels higher than $1 
is made more secure. In the case 
of workers who were at, or near, 
the $1 level when the law. went 
into effect, some have already been 
given increases by employers who 
want to maintain their wage dif- 
ferential over lower-paid workers. 

Even the economist for the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, who op- 
posed any increase on grounds that 
it might create inflation, told the 


Senate Labor Committee last year | 


that these indirect increases would 
be sure to follow adoption of the 
law. 

Dr. Emerson P. Schmidt, the 
chamber’s director of economic re- 
search, not only predicted that 
workers would demand rises closely 
corresponding to the increase in 
the minimum, but pointed out that 
wage differentials actually are nec- 
essary to encourage workers to 
’ keep increasing their skills. 

Workers excluded from the cov- 
erage of the act, since most of 
them are still outside of labor un- 
ions, will have harder going to 
maintain their relative income even 
at today’s unsatisfactory level. 

Spending Will Boom 

Yet even these victims of eco- 
nomic exploitation, in the view of 
most economists, will benefit to 
some degree from the higher mini- 
mum. The more attractive wage 
levels in covered industries, for 
one thing, will force many employ- 
ers not covered to hike wages in 
order to hold on to their workers. 

As the beneficial effects of a 
higher minimum wage upon the 
whole national economy become 
apparent, an increasing number of 
farmers and businessmen are ex- 
pected to join labor in the fight 
for broader coverage and a higher 
floor on wages. 

The nation’s hard-hit farmers, 
for example, cannot fail to benefit 
to some degree from the new $1 
minimum. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics surveys of spending patterns 
indicate that families getting the 
benefit of the new law will spend 
at least $138 million more annually 
for food alone. 

Right through the economy simi- 
lar effects will be apparent. The 
income of every local merchant, 
grocer, and department store should 
move upward, with the size of or- 
ders for goods getting bigger as they 
reach the wholesaler and producer. 


Steel Workers Get 


$200,000 Back Pay ' 


Reading, Pa. — Approximately 
$200,000 in back pay is being dis- 
tributed among 61 members of the 
Steel Workers who were discrim- 
inated against in a 1947 strike at 
the Textile Machine Works, Inc., 
here. 

The NLRB decision favoring the 
workers has been upheld by the 
U. S. Court of Appeals. Distribu- 
tion of checks, some of them call- 
ing for over six years back pay, 
was made to 59 individuals and to 
the estates of two workers who have 
since died. 


| 
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are helping to create. 


sound. 


for the business world. 


without further delay.” 


Meany Hails $1 Minimum, 
Warns on Complacency 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany hailed the advent of the new 
$1 minimum wage law as a benefit for the entire economy. 
But he also described it as “long overdue” and warned against 
complacency over the problem of substandard wages. 

The text of Mr. Meany’s statement follows: 

“Today some two million American workers receive a much 
deserved and long overdue share of the economic wealth they 


“We are, of course, gratified even though we believe a fair 
minimum wage should be $1.25 an hour. The clear result of 
this 1955 Congressional action will be to create a better stand- 
azd of living for these workers and their families. In fact the 
entire economy will benefit from this new spending power. 

“There must be careful policing of these new minimums, to 
insure that workers are not deprived of their just wages. His- 
tory demonstrates that anti-social employers, who pay sub- 
standard wages, may seek to defy the law. __ 

“Neither workers nor the American public can be com- 
placent about the substandard wage problem that still exists. 
As of today, approximately 20 million workers do not enjoy 
the benefits and protection of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

“Millions of them are in traditionally low-wage industries 
and most have no labor union representation. 

“Not only these workers, but the entire economy suffers for 
substandard wages are morally wrong and economically un- 


“Our nation cannot prosper so long as millions are unable 
to purchase the products of the factory or the farm. Clearly, 
fair pay is good business—for workers, for the economy and 


“We in the AFL-CIO hope the Congress will face up to its 
‘responsibilities during this session by extending coverage of 
the law to the millions of workers still denied its protection. 
Economic justice and sound common sense dictate such action 


shows. 


State Laws A fford Little 
Minimum Pay Protection 


The more than 20 million workers presently outside the coverage 
of the federal minimum wage law have little to hope for in the way 
of protection afforded them through state laws, a recent survey 


%> 


Nineteen states have no mini- 
mum wage laws, 21 have laws ap- 
plying to women and children, 
sometimes only in specified indus- 
tries, and a total of just eight have 
laws applying to both men and 
women workers. 

Statutory minimums, ranging 
from $1.25 an hour for women 
workers in Arkansas to 90 cents an | 
hour for both men and women in} 
Massachusetts, exist in but nine 
states. The other 20 states set their 
|minimums, where applicable, by 
| means of wage orders, which mostly 
cover only women and minors. 


South Fares Worst 


In the generally industrialized 
states, these wage orders range from 
50 to 90 cents an hour; non-indus- 
trialized areas are operating on 


rates between 20 and 60 cents. 

Geographically, the South and 
border states fare the worst. Twelve 
in this area have no minimum wage 
laws. New England has done the 
best, providing coverage of all 
workers and setting minimums of 
75 to 90 cents. 


Out of the 29 states now having 
minimum wage laws of some kind 
or another, 25 already had them 
when the federal Wage and Hour 
Law was passed in 1938. That’s an 
increase of four in 18 years. 


Washington Lags 

The District of Columbia, ruled 
by legislation from Congress, pro- 
tects only women and children. 
Premium pay is provided in wage 
orders. 

States with no minimum wage 
protections are Alabama, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Indiana, lowa, 


wage orders providing for hourly | 


il 


Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Vermont, Virginia and 
West Virginia. 

Those with laws applying to men, 
women and children are Connecti- 
cut, Idaho, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, New 
York and Rhode Island. Wyoming 
covers both men and women but 
not minors under 18. 

In other states having some mini- 
mum wage legislation affecting 
women and minors, such laws actu- 
ally may be meaningless. In Kansas 
and Louisiana, for example, no 
wage orders are in effect. 


law. 


The urgent need for broader 


RETAIL AND SERVICE industries employ many hundreds of 
thousands of workers who are not covered by the minimum wage 


Congress Expected to Hold 
Hearings on More Coverage 


coverage of workers under the 


minimum-wage law is expected to lead to formal hearings in both 
the House and Senate Labor committees in this session of Congress, 


Prospects for action remain‘ 
doubtful because of the Administra- 
tion’s refusal to sponsor specific 
amendments to grant protection to 
additional workers and the coolness 
of some Southern Democrats to- 
ward broader coverage. 


Senate Committed 

The House Labor Committee 
headed by Rep. Graham Barden 
(D.-N. C.) has not yet held a formal 
meeting this session to lay out its 
plans for hearings. The only Labor 
subcommittee now functioning ac- 
tively is a unit considering a bill to 
remove workers in Samoa from the 
minimum - wage protection they 
have at present. : 

In the Senate the Labor subcom- 
mittee is working on a depressed- 
areas bill. It is committed to hold 
hearings on minimum-wage cover- 
age, however, by a committee deci- 
sion made last year when the bill to 
raise the minimum to $1 an hour 
was reported favorably. 

This bill, approved by Congress 
and signed by Pres. Eisenhower, is 
now in effect. It dealt only with the 
statutory minimum wage and not 
the millions of workers in interstate 
commerce exempted from protec- 
tion. 


Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell re- 


peatedly has said in news confer- 


ences that the department’s recom. 
mendations on broader coverage of 
workers will be made known only 
when hearings are held by the Labor 
committees. 

There is no Administration bill 
defining exactly what the Labor 
Dept. believes should be done to 
extend coverage. 


Study Proposal 

Mitchell last year suggested that 
Congress should “study” the desir 
ability of covering workers now 
excluded from protection, including 
such groups as the employes of in- 
terstate retail chain stores. He once 
agreed, under questions from Sen 
Paul H. Douglas (D.-Ill.), that he 
was affirmatively recommending the 
inclusion of these employes but 
later reverted to the position that 
Congress should “study” the pro- 
posal. 

The Labor Dept. is now conduct 
ing a survey of retail wages and the 
American Retail Federation, Mitch 
ell has said, has agreed to cooperate. 
Mitchell’s testimony in congres 
sional hearings may be influenced 
by the fact that the survey is not 
completed. 

Mitchell has expressed dissatis- 
faction with Barden’s failure to hold 
hearings last year on bills advocated 
by the department as part of the 
“Administration program.” 
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WHITE—States with laws applying to both men and women. S-STATES—Statutory minimum rate. 


Maryland, Michigan, Misssissippi,)| STRIPED—States with laws applying only to women. 


BLACK—States with no minimum wage law 
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Labor Sets Sights on $1.25 Minimum | 


¢ ® workers in general. Even those who are not covered by the act, 
h @ as well as workers already earning more than the $1 minimum, are 
3 I expected to benefit. 
- That’s what happened before when the minimum was raised é 
: from 50 to 75 cents an hour in 1950. A large part of these indirect : 
y & increases came as the result of employers’ needs to maintain iY 
« & differentials. OAK = 
DRAWN. FOR THE 
: ° omen AFL-C\O News 
: Applies To 24 Million 
0 The new floor on wages actually applies to about 24 million @ e 
workers in covered employment. Of this total, however, 22 Strong Industry Lobbies hi ight 

million—chiefly workers in industries where unions are strongest ; 
at ® —were already earning more than the minimum Congress voted. B d. Mi e P. C. 
I 
- By far the largest number of workers—approximately three out r oad er Ure “rr ui a } over as e 
ng B every five—still have no federal minimum wage protection. These 
0 & include the lowest paid employes who are most in need of a floor} Millions of workers, some of| These underpaid workers have| ships, logging and forestry opera- 
ad zeae . them with the most urgent need for | limited bargaining power, most do/| tions with 12 or less employes. 
n. ” wages. State wage laws, where they exist, are notoriously the law’s protection, are excluded|not belong to unions, and their Labor Proposals 
he @ inadequate. from the coverage of the new $1| hopes for higher wages can only ais Seal a sheen ekmaetan ilk 
he A considerable number of workers—about 14.5 million—are| wage minimum—or any minimum | come from congressional action to justice to . pire honk Gite 
. engaged in purely intra-state occupations and therefore are not| all. ag sali cig’ path rye proposed that definitions in the 
o- [| subject to any federal wage-hour legislation. The battle to protect|, Almost half of the wage earners) UX" {Cs et ot eee obbies, | Present law be modified. Some of 

if in the U.S. are not covered by the | POWer strong ry "| the suggestions are: 

these workers must be fought entirely at the state level. existing federal law and a very high| The law now exempts retail es-| Administrative and professional 
he : percentage make their homes in tablishments and goods processed employes and executives must earn 
+. Whole Industries Excluded states which ago some enacted . Pio pastries mh ~~ at least $6,000 to be exempt, limit 
’ ak er minimum wage legislation. ; circulation, suburban and|jetail and service exemptions to 
te. However, many millions of other workers engaged in interstate} 7). best estimates vary widely, | interurban electric railroad or local| establishments having fo - igh 
. commerce, and who therefore could be protected by the federal | put all concede that industries em-| trolley or motorbus carriers, the] ynits and $500,000 or less sales, 
ca law, have been denied coverage. ploying approximately 14 million] processing or handling of agricul-|jimit fishery exemptions to actual 

Whole industries, including, for example, all agricultural workers, | workers are exempt from the fed-| tural products within the area of| fishing and not to include packing 
tis. | bave been specifically excluded. Congress also wrote in numerous | Tal law. More than six million ad- | production, telephone switchboard | or distributing fish, limit agriculture 
old f Sopholes such as the exemption for executives and administrative | ditional workers are specifically ex-| operators at exchanges with 00/cxemptions to farmer-operated en- 
elf employes even in covered industries ciel modes Serle Les De a0 is OP | pele eachvig ow Gen 300 
the AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany pointed out in his statement on | merce. establishments, seamen on U. S. semnots OF Sires faem Haber Cae 


jaws 


Opens Fight to Extend 
Protection to Millions 


Organized labor hailed the opening of a new era in American life, 
the era of the $1-an-hour minimum wage, and shifted its sights to 
the unfinished job of bringing decent wages to millions of workers 
drawing substandard pay. 

The $1 minimum wage went into effect Match 1 under provisions 
of a law passed at the last session of Congress. 

The increase in the minimum wage from 75 cents an hour to $1 
was hailed by AFL-CIO leaders as “a step in the right direction,” 
but, they added, the fight would continue to extend coverage of 
the law to millions currently without wage protection and to win 
a more realistic wage floor of $1.25 an hour. 


$560 Million Wage Boost 


The direct, immediate effect of the increase from 75 cents to $1 
js an annual wage boost of $560 million for about 2 million low- 
wage workers, most of them in the South. These workers will 
get an average hike of $5 a week, beginning with this week’s 
paycheck. 

This is only the beginning, however. 

Most economists believe that the injection of this new purchasing 
power into the economic bloodstream will set off chain reactions 
toward higher pay and better work and job opportunities for 


the new $1 minimum, “not only these workers, but the entire 
economy suffers” from their exclusion, because “substandard 
wages are morally wrong and economically unsound.” 


Our nation cannot prosper so long as millions are unable to 
purchase the products of the factory or the farm,” Meany continued. 
“Clearly, fair pay is good business—for workers, for the economy 
and for the business world.” 


Extended Coverage Promised 


Although extension of coverage would largely protect workers 


who are not members of unions, organized labor has consistently 
led the fight to provide coverage to all eligible workers. 
A promise that the Senate Labor Committee would consider 
such legislation this session was made by Democratic leaders last 
year when they decided to separate the question of coverage from 
the bill to hike the minimum. Thus far, however, they have 
put off action. 
Meanwhile, although the Administration has talked in general 

rms about the need for extending coverage, it has refused to 
a up with specific recommendations for legislation to attain 
goal. 


In accompanying articles on these two pages, some of the bene- 


ficial results of the new $1 minimum, as well as some of the present | & 


law’s shortcomings and the present legislative outlook for improve- 
Ments are discussed in greater detail. They point to a need for 
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ation to help a vast number of underpaid workers. 


operations. 


VERAGE from the broiling sun or the Fair Labor Standards 
Act is provided for workers in agriculture and many lumbering 


ing any four-quarter period. 
Miserable Wages 

A textile official from North 
Carolina, who is also chairman of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers’ industrial relations com- 
mittee, told the Senate that he 
would “love to see the (wage-hour) 
act repealed and see this country 
go back to the principles of 200 
years ago.” 

The southern logging industry, 
much of it operating with obsolete 
equipment and outmoded methods, 
pays miserable wages. At 86 cents 
an hour, theirs is the lowest wage 
of all major southern industries 
and involves 171,000 workers. 

Seafood processing except can 
ning since 1949 is another exemp- 
tion from the present law, and 


;|Chairman Graham Barden (D.- 


N. C.) of the House Labor & Edu- 
cation Committee was influential in 
securing passage of this amend- 
ment. Girls earning 55 cents an 
hour thus can turn out as many 
as 1,500 seafood dinners an hour, 
each packaged dinner selling for 


89 cents and up 
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Labor Relations Labeled 


Prime Economy Factor 


New York—The No. 1 factor 


“in our national prosperity at the 


present time” is “progress in developing good labor-management 
relations” Herman W. Steinkraus, chairman and president of the 


~ 


Foreigners 
Envy U. S. 


Labor Unions 


New York — U. S. propaganda 
should tell people abroad about our 
“family-owned and operated farms 
and the free trade unions—open to 
all workers of all parties and creeds, 
free of domination by the govern- 
ment,” Sumner H. Slichter, famous 
economist, of Harvard University, 
told the Valve Manufacturers meet- 
ing here. 

“We have allowed ourselves to 
be presented to the rest of the world 
primarily as the home of business 
and the exponent of industrial effi- 
ciency,” said Slichter. “We have 
reasan to be proud of our big busi- 
ness and of our efficiency, but these 
achievements lack human appeal 
and the peoples of other countries 
do not yearn for them.” 

The U. S. has developed “far 
more successfully than any other 
country two institutions that do 
possess strong human appeal”—the 
family-owned farm and the trade 
union. 

“The free trade union is the best 
device that men have thus far de- 
veloped for handling the day-to-day 
problems of the workers on the job, 
for seeing that workers get fair 
treatment from their bosses, and a 
good share in the gains from grow- 
ing productivity,” Slichter asserted. 

“The foreign teams of trade un- 
fonists who visited the United States 
were invariably impressed by the 
completeness and vigor with which 
the trade unions of this country rep- 
resent the interests of workers — 
particularly at the local level,” he 
said. 


Labor Endorses 
Freedom Crusade 


Crusade for Freedom, the pri- 
vately financed organization which 
supports Radio Free Europe and 
Free Europe Press, was endorsed 
at the recent meeting of the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council 

A resolution passed by the coun- 
cil declared the Crusade for Free- 
dom “has proven to be one of the 
really effective instruments in the 
struggle for men’s minds because it 
tells the truth about what is hap- 
pening in the free world and behind 
the Iron Curtain.” 

Radio Free Europe operates 29 
radio and relay stations in Western 
Europe and Portugal, plus the 
world’s most powerful medium 
wave transmitter at Holzkirchen, 
Germany. Broadcasts are beamed 
to the five satellite countries 20 
hours each day. 

Free Europe Press, the other in- 
formation arm of the Crusade, 
drops as many as 12,000,000 minia- 
ture newspapers behind the Iron 
Curtain a month by means of bal- 
loons. 


Three Unions Yield 
To Iron Workers 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The new labor 
unity was demonstrated here when 
three unions, also trying to organize 
the Milwaukee Crane & Service Co., 
retired in favor of the Iron Work- 
ers. All had previously tried to en- 
roll the workers. 

The Machinists, Steel Workers 
and Boiler Makers left a clear field 
to the Iron Workers and pledged 
their combined active support to 
that union’s campaign. 


Bridgeport Brass Co., declared in 
the Journal of Commerce. 


Steinkraus said that unions and 
management can work together in 
fighting communism, in providing 
jobs, and in combating inflation. 

On jobs, the Bridgeport Brass 
Co. executive said, “We need hun- 
dreds of thousands more (jobs) each 
year. I believe that today most 
managements recognize that, in our 
fast growing economy, American 
business and industry must provide, 
somehow, new jobs we will need 
each year for our growing popula- 
tion. ‘ 

Million A Year 

“At the present time one million 
new workers each year, in excess of 
the number who retire or die, are 
in need of jobs.” 

Steinkraus began his column, “As 
Business Leaders See It,” by re- 
marking that, “One of the facts of 
life that all management has to 
learn—and some of them still can’t 
seem to remember it—is that un- 
ions are here to stay. 

“They are here to stay because 
they serve a purpose. .. . Employes 
in many large companies are willing 
to have representatives to handle 
their complaints and to negotiate 
wages, hours and working condi- 
tions. . . . If they have a strong 
local, which is fair-minded, the 
union will help them negotiate a 
contract better than they could 
do themselves.” 

Steinkraus remarked that in his 
20-year experience with unions, he 
has learned that, “It is the union 
with weak leadership that causes 
more trouble and is more to be 
feared than the strong union with 
responsible leadership.” 


Comunism Target 

He said that managements which 
want a weak union can only be 
“still hoping to get rid of the union 
entirely.” 

The first of the three important 
issues that Steinkraus said must be 
fought together by labor and man- 
agement is communism. 

“In this battle,” he wrote, “the 
AFL has stood four-square for 
many years, and long before the 
average American citizen was aware 
of the Communist threat to our 
country. 


“I believe that the merger of 
the AFL and the CIO will increase 
the effectiveness of organized la- 
bor’s fight against communism and 
all its near relations.” 


_ 


Knight Heads New 
Subcommittee 


Miami Beach, Fla.—Crea- 
tion of a Latin-American sub- 
committee of the Interna- 
tional Affairs Committee was 
approved by the Executive 
Council. 

Vice Pres. O. A. Knight 
was named chairman. Other 
members are Vice Presidents 
William Doherty, David J. 
McDonald, Emil Rieve, and 
David Dubinsky. Serafino 
Romauldi of the AFL-CIO 
International Affairs Dept. 
staff will be executive secre- 


Knight, who heads the Oil, 
Chemical & Atomic Workers, 
was chairman of the Latin- 
American committee group of 
the old CIO. 


WFTU Seeks 
Refuge in 
Cairo, Egypt 


Vienna — The Communist - con- | ; 


trolled World Federation of Trade 
Unions, kicked out of Vienna by 
the newly-sovereign Austrian gov- 
ernment, is dickering with the 
Egyptian government for a refuge 
in Cairo, according to reliable re- 
ports here. 


The Egyptian capital would be 


an ideal spot for the WFTU, inter- 
national labor experts pointed out, 
to wage Russia’s war on democracy. 

The Egyptian government has 
been getting chummier and chum- 
mier with Russia and the Soviet 
satellites. The official radio has be- 
come increasingly anti-western and 
specifically anti-American. 

The government controls much 
of the labor movement, and most 
of the rest is employer dominated. 
The Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, the worldwide or- 
ganization of democratically - con- 
trolled labor movements in-free na- 
tions, has no affiliate in Egypt be- 
cause there are virtually no free 
unions, ; 

The Arab League, which is try- 
ing to build up a pan-Arab labor 
organization in the Middle East as 
a political device, has considerable 
strength there. And Egyptian work- 
ers, among the lowest paid and 
most exploited on earth, offer a 
ready field for further exploitation 
by the WFTU’s Communist propa- 
ganda. Cairo in addition would 
offer an ideal base for further oper- 
ations in other Arab countries in 
the Middle East. 

The WFTU is reported consider- 
ing another move that would bring 
it into a second area where ex- 
ploited workers and growing na- 
tionalism offer fuel for the political 
fires it tries to ignite—the transfer 
of its operations in Peiping, China, 
to Jakarta, the capital of Indonesia, 
where democracy is struggling for 
life. 


Housing Conference 
Celebrates Founding 


The 25th anniversary of the Na- 
tional Housing Conference will be 
celebrated at a series of meetings 
on Apr. 11-13 in the Statler Hotel. 

Local, state and federal officials 
will participate in discussions on 
housing and redevelopment pro- 
grams, which may be before Con- 
gress at the time, and a citizens’ 
forum on housing will be held. 


Union. With him, from left, are 


More than 2,500 delegates are 


THE ROLE OF UNIONS was explained to 
courses at the command management school, Fort Belvoir, Va., by 
Legislative Dir. Frank N. Hoffmann (right) of the Steelworkers 


“ar 92 


taking 


Army Officers 


Colonels Cron, Carter and Frank 


Kowalski, Jr., the school’s commandant, 


Building Trades Dept. Opens 
National Legislative Confah 


expected in Washington Mar. 5-8 


for the second national legislative conference sponsored by the 
Building & Construction Trades Dept. Sessions will be held in the 


Sheraton Park Hotel. 

Beside the broad legislative pic- 
ture, delegates will push for enact- 
ment of the Davis-Bacon prevailing 
wage provisions in highway and 
school construction bills pending 
before Congress. 

Speakers will include AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany, Pres. Rich- 
ard J. Gray of the Building Trades 
Dept., Senators Paul H. Douglas 
(D-Ill), Pat McNamara (D- 
Mich.), Herbert H. Lehman (D- 
N. Y.) and Thomas H. Kuchel 
(R-Calif), and Representatives 
John E. Fogarty (D-R. I.) and Rus- 
sell V. Mack (R-Wash.). 

The department’s bulletin reports 
that delegates will stress amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act as 
they affect the construction in 
dustry. 

“Our proposed amendments,” it 
said, “giving the presumption of 
legality to pre-hire contracts in the 
construction industry, would lift the 
legal cloud from over the appren- 
ticeship program and thus strengthen 
and encourage one of the fountain- 
heads of our skilled manpower.” 


“A 


Inciso Quits 
Auto Union 


Chicago—Angelo Inciso, whose 
handling of union welfare funds has 
come under sharp questioning by 
Sen. Paul Douglas (D-Ill.), has re. 
signed from the United Automobile 
Workers union formerly affiliated 
with the AFL. 

Inciso, head of Local 286 of the 
union, will disaffiliate the local on 
April 1. He has resigned all ties 
and positions with the auto union, 

The resignation was made to a 
meeting of the union’s executive 
board in January, at which there 
had been reported sentiment for In- 
ciso’s expulsion from the union, 

At hearings before a Senate com- 
‘mittee headed by Sen. Douglas, In- 
ciso admitted that the local’s wel- 
fare fund had been used to finance 
expensive trips to Europe, South 
America and the Caribbean. 

Testimony showed he had also 
used the welfare fund to make loans 
to a Chicago employer and to buy 
fancy gifts for friends. Inciso has 
a long police record, and his activ 
ities have been resented by mem- 
bers of the union as bringing their 
organization into disrepute. 


Latin America Needs Strong 
Unions Controlled by Members 


Cuernavaca, Mexico—For healthy industrialization, Latin America needs to build strong labor un- 
ions controlled by the workers themselves—and not by the government, the employer, a political party 


or any other outside group. 


So declared a resolution passed® 


by the fourth convention of the 
Inter-American Catholic Social Ac- 
tion Confederation. 

The general opinion was also op- 
posed to church-controlled unions, 
a few of which exist in this hemi- 
sphere. A resolution declared: 

“The role of the priest in the 
labor movement should be soicly 
and exclusively to help form the 
social conscience of the workers, 
while leaving all union responsibili- 
ties in their hands.” 

Credits Strong Labor 


The convention—devoted to the 
theme, Industrialization in the 
Americas—drew 75 delegates from 
the United States, Canada, and 
seven Latin American republics. 

The U. S. delegation included 
two union men—John Brophy, staff 
representative of the AFL-CIO In- 
dustrial Union Dept. and Morton 
Elder, staff representative of the 
Steelworkers. 


Msgr. George G. Higgins, direc- 
tor of the U. S. National Catholic 
Welfare Conference’s Social Action 
Dept., said that the strong labor 
movement in the U. S. was mainly 
responsible for changing the U. S. 
economic system so that it is “no 
longer capitalism in the sense that 
capitalism is generally understood 
outside the United States.” 

He advised the Latin Americans 
not to be taken in by the business 
literature which still describes U. S. 
capitalism in terms of 19th century 
unlimited free enterprise. 

Victor Urquidi, director of the 
Mexican office of the UN Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica, told the delegates that in the 
next 25 years the labor forces of 
Latin American countries will have 
to absorb 50 million additional 
workers. One big obstacle to indus- 
trialization, he said, is that “there 
is no mass market as it exists in the 
United States.” 


The U. S. labor movement today 
has more interest in the problems 
of Latin America than ever before, 
Brophy pointed out. He cited the 
AFL-CIO convention’s foreign pol- 
icy resolution, which took particu 
lar notice of the problem of indus- 
trialization in Latin American coun- 
tries. 

Amend Resolution . 

In a discussion about the Inter- 
American Regional Organization of 
Workers (ORIT), one delegate 
quoted criticism to the effect that 
ORIT is U. S.-dominated. Brophy 
replied that ever since it was 
founded in 1951 its top officers 
have been Latin Americans, 

The resolution on trade unions 
was amended, at Brophy’s sugges- 
tion, to condemn all, regardless of 
rank or station, who “interfere with 
the natural right of workers to or- 
ganize into unions of their ow” 
choosing, or who deny collective 
bargaining rights to the workers.” 
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Fight Southern States Continue 


To Defy Court’s School Order 


By Milton Plumb 
Nearly two years after the U. S. 


Supreme Court handed down its 


decision unanimously outlawing 
segregation in the public schools, 
a solid bloc of eight states—all 
of them neighbors in the South- 
east—still stand in stubborn dg- 
fiance. 


The court’s- ruling, handed 
down May 17, 1954, declared the 
separation of races in schools un- 
constitutional. Last May the 
court implemented its earlier rul- 
ing by ordering desegregation of 
schools in the 17 states and the 
District of Columbia where laws 
required Negro and white stu- 
dents to attend separate classes. 


Some progress toward desegrega- 
tion has been made in the other nine 
affected states, and in the District 
of Columbia integration is virtually 
complete. But the eight Southern 
states who make up the U. S. coast- 
line from Virginia through Louisi- 
ana not only haven’t responded to 
the court’s order but are openly 
defying it. 


Varying Opposition 

The form of opposition to the de- 
segregation order has varied in the 
South from simple protest to out- 
right violence. To get around the 
Supreme Court’s order, some of the 
states have moved to “abolish” pub- 
lic schools or to maintain segrega- 
tion through gerrymandered school 
districts and special entrance re- 
quirements. 

Others have also revived an an- 
cient doctrine of interposi#ion under 
which their state legislatures declare 
that the desegregation order doesn’t 
apply because it violates states’ 
rights. Although at least one South- 
ern governor has openly advocated 
nullification of the Court’s order, 
supporters of the interposition doc- 
trine generally say that it does not 
go so far as to nullify the ruling. 

This legal nicety lies behind the 
popularity of the interposition 
movement in the South at the pres- 
ent time. Nullification would, of 
course, put a state in open rebellion 
against the U. S. government. In- 
terposition, adherents say, is merely 
a protest, and a challenge that must 
be answered by further court pro- 
ceedings which gives reluctant states 
more time to put off compliance. 


Interposition Fight 

The Georgia General Assembly, 
however, has adopted an interposi- 
tion resolution which declares the 
Supreme Court integration orders 
“null and void and of no effect.” 

Top Constitutional lawyers gen- 
erally regard interposition as nulli- 
fication in disguise. Thurgood 
Marshall, chief counsel for the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, says his 
organization intends to file suits be- 
fore June 1 to force integration in 
the eight states still totally defying 
the order. 

A recent NAACP statement 
charged that in the “recalcitrant” 
states of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Virginia, 
Officials from the governor down 
have defied the 14th Amendment, 
the Supreme Court and the entire 
federal government. 

“They have demonstrated that 
they do not intend to ever comply 
voluntarily with the law in regard 
to desegregation,” the NAACP said. 

The record, so far, tends to bear 
out this assertion. In these states, 
instead of beginning integration of 
public schools, the response has 
been legislative maneuvers, often 
including both interposition resolu- 
tion and measures either to end the 
Public school system or circumvent 
integration in other ways. 

Advocates of the latter method, 


however, got a severe setback two 
weeks ago, when a three-judge fed- 
eral court at New Orleans ruled 
Louisiana laws passed in 1954 to 
sidestep the Supreme Court’s order 
were null and void. A subsequent 
order from a federal district court 
to the New Orleans school board to 
begin desegregation is being ap- 
pealed. 

“The board has committed itself 
to keep segregation, if possible,” 
New Orleans School Board Pres. 
Clarence Scheps declared. 


South Carolina’s school appro- 
priations bill carries a provision 
denying state school funds to any 
school to which a pupil, is trans- 
ferred by court order as well as to 
the school which the pupil leaves. 
Mississippi's governor has said that 
any white public school, including 
colleges, forced to accept a Negro 
student would be abolished immedi- 
ately. 

In contrast to these eight states, 
the rest of the nation has been movy- 
ing forward in the struggle to end 
discrimination. Progress has been 
slowest in Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Texas and Tennessee, but at least 
some, schools in each have been in- 
tegrated. In Texas some 65 public 
school districts and 17 tax support- 
ed colleges have let down the bars. 

Although officials in these four 
states advocate a “go slow” ap- 
proach, they have not virulently op- 
posed integration. More than 100 
Negroes are enrolled in previously 
all-white Texas colleges and they 


are also well represented in Arkan-. 


sas and Kentucky schools. Two 
have been admitted without inci- 
dent to a state college in Tennessee. 


States Show Progress 

Substantial desegregation has 
taken place in Maryland, Delaware, 
West Virginia, Missouri and Okla- 
homa. NAACP and school offi- 
cials in these states both feel that 
things are progressing smoothly to- 
ward complete integration in the 
near future. 

One argument frequently ad- 
vanced by opponents of integration 
in the eight states where no integra- 
tion has taken place is that they 
cannot desegregate as easily as their 
neighbors because they have a high- 
er percentage of Negro residents. 

This seems to have been com- 
pletely shattered by the successful 
integration program that has been 
carried on in the District of Colum- 
bia, which has a Negro population 
of 35 percent. Only two states, 
Mississippi and South Carolina, 


Price Index 
Dip Cuts Pay 


About one million auto and farm 
equipment workers took a pay cut 
of 1 cent an hour when the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reported that its 
Consumer Price Index dropped by 
one-tenth of 1 percent in the month 
ending Jan. 15. 

The cut went into effect Mar. 1. 
It reflected a drop ef three-tenths 
of 1 percent in the index during the 
previous three-month period. 

The new BLS reading was 114.6, 
which compares with 114.7 on Dec. 
15, 115 on Nov. 15, and 114.3 in 
January 1955. It was at its lowest 
level since August, when it stood at 
114.5. 

The decline was accounted for 
by drops in the prices consumers 
pay for food, household furnish- 
ings, clothing and automobiles. 
The dip in food prices was the 
fourth in as many months and ac- 
cording to BLS Commissioner 
Ewan Clague, resulted from lower 
prices at the farm. Even restaurant 
meals, which had been inching up 
since June, were slightly lower in 
January. 


have higher percentages of Negro 
residents. 

In two years, however, the Dis- 
trict has moved from almost com- 


plete segregation to virtually com- | 


plete integration and no serious 
problems were encountered in the 


process. Of the national capital’s | 


169 public schools, only 22—lo- 
cated in predominantly white or 


Negro neighborhoods—still do not | 
have racially intermixed enroll- | 


ments. 


Court Voids 
NLRB Curb 
On Strikes. 


The Supreme Court by a 6-3 
decision has upheld workers’ rights 
to strike against unfair employer 
practices which would undermine 
the union and favor another organi- 
zation — even if the strike -takes 
place during the 60-day cooling-off 
period prior to the ending or mod- 
ification of a contract. 

The case involved the Mastro 
Plastic Corp. and a local of the 
Carpenters’ union. 

A strike had been called over the 
discharge of a worker who was 
trying to keep the Carpenters’ un- 
ion in the plant, back in 1950— 
over the company’s admitted efforts 
to bring in another union. The 
firm refused to rehire any of the 
76 strikers involved in the five- 
month walkout, They can now 
collect back pay. 

Majority Decision 

Management claimed that a no- 
strike clause in the contract, and 
the fact that the walkout occurred 
within the 60-day cooling-off pe- 
riod, made the strike illegal and 
deprived the workers of rehiring 
rights. 

The court’s six-man majority 
decision, read by Justice Burton, 
indicated the no-strike clause in the 
contract was premised on the fact 
that the workers would have the 
right to free selection of their bar- 
gaining committee. 

The court said the firm offered 
an argument that would produce 
“incongruous” results — that the 
union could strike to preserve its 
status and freedom to negotiate, 
all during a contract except during 
the period when it most needed 
freedom: when contract changes or 
a new pact are being negotiated. 

Upholds Labor Board 

In a second case, involving the 
Coca-Cola bottling works at Louis- 
ville, Ky., the court re-affirmed in 
effect the labor board’s method of 
looking at union constitutions to 
decide who are union officers. 

The local Coca-Cola outfit un- 
successfully tried to challenge an 
NLRB action by claiming that Wil- 
liam Taylor, a former CIO regional 


director in Louisville, was in fact é 


an “officer” of the CIO. It main- 
tained that since he had not filed 
a Taft-Hariley non-Communist af- 
fidavit, the ClO-affiliated union had 
no right to get the labor board’s 
services. 

When the NLRB turned down 
this line of reasoning, the company 
appealed the case to the courts. 

Before the high court, the labor 
board argued that Taylor was an 
appointive official, not an officer; 
and argued further that the com- 
pany had no right to challenge this 
finding by the NLRB. 

The court held that a company 
can raise the question before the 
NLRB of whether a union officer 
is in compliance with the T-H affi- 
davit provisions. 

But it also upheld unanimously 
the labor board’s right to use the 
“constitution” test to determine 
who’s an Officer. 


| 


BROTHERHOOD AWARD of Cleveland chapter of National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews went to Treas. William Goldberg 
(left) of the Carpenters’ District Council. Citing him in the presenta- 
tion for outstanding service to labor, “with a constant regard for the 
rights of the individual, is Pres. John S. Millis of Western Reserve 
University, Brotherhood chairman. 


when the United Nations located 


the third annual award of $500?—— 
given by Local 6 of the Hotel Work- 
ers to the person or organization do- 
ing the most to better race relations 
in 1955. 


Known as the Committee on Civil 
Rights in East Manhattan, the or- 
ganization consists of about 60 vol- 
unteer workers who live or work 
in the area. It has no paid staff and 
meetings take place in members’ 
homes. Mrs. Edna A. Merson, a 
housewife with four married chil- 
dren and eight grandchildren, is de- 
scribed as its “sparkplug.” 

The group, the first organization 
to be selected for the award, was 
picked by a committee of judges for 
its effective work in reducing dis- 
crimination against Negroes in 
Manhattan eating places. Surveys 
showed that the restaurants in the 
area which discriminate dropped 
from 42 percent to 16 percent of 
the total as the result of its work. 


Second place went to Moses 
Wright, who defied threats to stand 
up in a Mississippi court and iden- 
tify the kidnappers of his murdered 
14-year-old nephew, Emmett Till. 
The play, “The Teahouse of the 
August Moon,” which has a mes- 
sage of tolerance, and the Greater 
New York Council of the Boy 
Scouts shared third place. 

The committee, which will be 
given the award at Local 6’s ninth 
annual convention in March, plans 
to use the money to expand its ac- 
tivities against bigotry in housing. 


Alabama Judge 
Defies FBI Probe 


Union Springs, Ala.—Open 
defiance of the federal gov- 
ernment has been declared by 
an Alabama judge. 

Circuit Judge Wallace was 
qouted as saying he'll order 
the arrest of FBI agents or 
other federal officers if they 
attempt to investigate the 
courts or grand juries in his 
jurisdiction. 

Wallace told the Bullock 
County Grand Jury that a re- 
cent investigation of the selec- 
tion of a grand jury in Cobb 
County, Ga., was “an unwar- 
ranted and deliberate invasion 
of state sovereignty by the 
federal police.” 


Committee on Civil Rights 
Wins Race Relations Award 


New York—A group of individuals on Manhattan’s East Side who, 


its headquarters there, set out to 


make their neighborhood a pect ame of American democracy won 


Stay Crenshaw 
Extradition, 
Union Urges 


New York—The New York City 
Industrial Union Council asked 
Gov. Averell Harriman to recon- 
sider his action in signing papers 
extraditing Clarence Crenshaw, a 
Negro chain-gang fugitive, to Ala- 
bama. ° 

Warning that Crenshaw faces 
“certain death” if sent back, Coun- 
cil Pres. Michael J. Quill and Sec.- 
Treas. Morris Iushewitz wrote Har- 
riman that the “regular process of 
law and order have completely 
broken down in Alabama, and, ia 
fact, do not exist.” 


Served 24 Years 


Crenshaw has already served 24 
years on the chain gang for fatally 
stabbing a white man who was 
beating his 9-year-old brother. He 
escaped last August and was picked 
up in New York by the FBI 
Dec. 28. 

A refusal to extradite will be ap- 
proved by the majority of Ameri- 
cans and “will save the honor of 
the people of the State of New 
York in refusing to turn over Cla- 
rence Crenshaw to his executioners 
in Alabama,” the council letter de- 
elared. 

Meanwhile, New York Supreme 
Court Judge Benedict D. Dineen 
granted a motion to reopen habeas 
corpus proceedings in the case of 
Willie Reid, another chain gang 
fugitive whose extradition was ap- 
proved last March. 


Denies Guilty Plea 

Reid, who had been sentenced 
to 15 years on the Florida chain 
gang for assault, escaped in 1952 
and was arrested in New York last 
year. The present motion is based 
on Reid’s charge that he did not 
plead guilty, was not tried or in- 
dicted, and that his sentence was 
null and void under constitutional 
principles. 

Judge Dineen, in granting the 
motion, said that to do otherwise 
would be a denial of justice and 
that the Courts in New York must 
take into consideration the question 
of the legality of the Florida pro- 


+—— 


ceedings. 
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He Seares Us! 


E DON’T know if John Foster Dulles scares the Russians— 
but he sure scares us. 

The Secretary of State, who boasted about his skill in going to 
the brink of war, goes over the brink of nonsense almost every 
time he speaks in public. - oa 

On each occasion, his apologists tell the newspapers that Dulles 

“of course” has a better understanding of world problems than his 
speeches and interviews would indicate. 


If so, why doesn’t he say what he means—or else keep quiet? 
Why does he treat the American public like a hunch of boobs? 


The Dulles testimony before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee was a case in point. 

Obviously, things are happening in the Soviet Union that have 
aroused world-wide curiosity. The Kremlin leaders who once 


voiced unanimous flattery for every dictatorial action of Stalin now | 


condemn, with equal unanimity, the sum total of Stalinist one-man 
dictatorship. 

The Soviet Communist leaders, trying to build a world-wide 
anti-American popular front, change some of their tactics and claim 
they are changing some of their dogma—though the essentials of 
Communist dictatorship remain unchanged. 


These tactical changes, whatever their cause, are causing worry 
in the free world because they carry the inherent threat of 
greater effectiveness for Soviet policy in areas of the world where 
people are hungry for liberty, security and peace. In Asia, in 
the Middle East, even in western Europe, the Kremlin group has 
been gaining prestige and influence. 


Perhaps, as Dulles claimed, these changes in the Communist line | 


were produced by the policies and programs of the free world. 
But how stupid to assume, as Dulles did in his appearance before 
the Senate committee, that we have won a great victory. 

The facts don’t point that way, as both Dulles and the Russians 
know. 

The free nations have problems, serious problems, in a dozen 
areas throughout the world. We know it, the Russians know it— 
and John Foster Dulles knows it, too. Instead of being frank with 
American citizens, he resorts to slick phrases and foolish boasting. 

But how long must we have a Secretary of State making foolish 
statements that worry Americans, cause fear in the minds of our 
friends and allies, and produce ridicule of 0 our democratic leadership 
in every Communist capital? 


Disappointed! 


5 ee WAS the week with the extra day, Feb. 29—a day pro- 
claimed by ancient tradition for unusual, off-beat proposals. 

We'd wondered, for a moment or two, whether the Chamber 
of Commerce or the NAM might seize the occasion of Feb. 29 to 
make a proposal—say, to join in a campaign for repeal of the 
‘right-to-work’ laws or to support a real national health program. 


Alas, they didn’t on this Feb. 29. Perhaps in 1960? Hope 
springs eternal. 
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Comrades in Arms 


(The following article is re- 
printed from the Information Letter 
published by the Cooperative Health 
Federation of America, affiliated 
with the Cooperative League, 
USA.) 

Opposition to prepaid group 
practice health plans has raised 
one principal outcry. Some factions 
in organized medicine in particular 
have been saying that voluntary, 
group practice, prepayment health 
plans deprive people of the oppor- 
tunity freely to choose their doctors. 

People who say this seem to as- 
sume that if everyone is “free” to 
go to any licensed physician he 
happens to chance upon, then high 
quality medical care for the popula- 
tion will result. 

Such an assumption will not 
stand examination. All licensed 
physicians are by no means equally 
able, nor equally conscientious. Nor 
do lay people have any means of 
judging, individually, which doctors 
are competent and able, and which 
are not. 

Only the experience of illnesses 
actually treated can give a basis for 
such judgment to the average Amer- 
ican family. Sometimes such ex- 
perience is an exceedingly costly 
way of acquiring the knowledge 
upon which intelligent “free choice” 
of doctors can be based. 

The fact is that only a minor frac- 
tion of the families of America 
have, today, the association with a 
physician that is referred to as a 
“family doctor” relationship. 

An even smaller fraction of the 
families of America can afford to 
pay for modern medical care on 
the traditional emergency fee-for- 
service basis—even if they know 
which doctor to select. 

There is, however, a way in which 
the people can be assisted in choos- 
ing the best of doctors for the care 
of their families. And there are 
ways in which they can put them- 
selves in position to pay for high 
quality medical care. 


‘Choose Doctor Wisely 


Those best able to judge the skill 
and ability of physicians are physi- 
cians themselves. 


Every properly organized pre- 


payment group practice health plan 
in the United States observes high 
standards inthe selection of its 
medical staff. Most such plans have 
advisory boards of eminent physi- 
cians not associated with the plan 
who pass upon the professional 
competence of doctors applying for 
affiliation with the plan. It is the 
business of these boards and of the 
voluntary health service plans to 
make “free choice” really mean 
something. 

It makes little difference how 
theoretically “free” one may be to 
choose one of several roads at the 
cross-roads. He is only actually 
free when he has knowledge of the 
best road to take to reach his desti- 
nation and freedom to take that best 
road. 

One of the basic functions of co- 
operative-type group-practice plans 
is to help people choose their doc- 
tors wisely. 

Another basic function of such 
plans is to enable the average fam- 
ily to pay, on an orderly budgeted 
basis, for the services of the doctors 
which they need. “Free choice” 
means little, after all, unless one 
can pay the doctor after he has 
chosen him. Prepayment makes this 
possible. 

Far from restricting freedom, 
therefore, voluntary prepaid group 
practice health. plans greatly 
broaden its scope by enabling their 


44. 
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*T'll show .. sate union picket 
they can't hamper me! Get 
a longer chart, Simpson!” 


‘Free’ Choice of Doctors a Myth 


members to choose their doctors 
wisely and to pay them for their 
services. The factions who attack 
and oppose such plans neglect a 
number of important facts. 


Voluntary Association 


First of all, no one is required 
to become a subscriber or a mem- 
ber of such a plan. 


The existence of such plans sim- 
ply extends the field of free choice 
beyond what it would be without 
them. The people of communities 
where such plans are in operation 
have all the scope of choice of doc- 
tors that exists in other communi- 
ties—plus the opportunity to choose 
the group health plan and its doc- 
tors if they desire to do so. 


Cooperative health service plans 
are an assertion of an old, old 
American freedom. That is, the 
freedom of people to join together 
to provide for needs which they 
cannot meet effectively as indi- 
viduals, 


Doctor Has Freedom 


Secondly, from the doctor’s point 
of view as well, the voluntary group 
practice prepayment plan broadens 
the scope of freedom of choice. The 
competent physician who wants to 
devote himself exclusively to the 
practice of modern medicine can 
associate himself with such a plan. 


But there is nothing to compel 
any doctor to associate himself with 
a group practice prepayment plan. 
He can, if he chooses, continue in 
solo practice. His range of choice 
is simply broadened when a group 
health plan is established. 


In sum, then, the development of 
voluntary prepaid group practice 
health service plans in our country 
extends real freedom of choice both 
for patients and for doctors. It 
does not restrict it. It establishes a 
new field of freedom of choice— 
choice between solo practice and 
group practice. 

And it is an expression of the 
basic rights of free men and women 
to experiment in the solution of 
their life-problems, and if they will, 
to apply the principle of mutual aid 
to these solutions. 
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Willard hellon 


HE new Senate committee on lobbying and campaign expenditures 
did not endear itself by stalling on the election of a chairman, who 
was supposed to be Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.). 

The effectiveness of the new “broad-scale” unit nevertheless will de- 

nd on the role Gore is awarded and the senator’s tenacity and compre- 
pension in guiding the eventual investigation. 

It will depend on Gore’s success in keeping the “bipartisan” committee 
truly non-political in its function and in avoiding such a “broad-scale” 
inquiry that the main issue can be drowned in a mass of detail. The 


main issue can be simply stated: How much of a part, and how improper | ; 
a part, does money play in elections and legislation and what can be |: 


done about it? 

The committee starts its work after part of its field has been pre-empted 
ty the suddenly vitalized hearings conducted by the temporary George 

mmittee. 

- starts its work after Senators Lyndon Johnson (D-Tex.) and Wil- 

jam F. Knowland (R-Calif.) pre-empted another part of the field by 

iatroducing for rapid action an “honest elections” bill that has been 
urgently needed but has previously been inexplicably delayed. 

The Republican members of the committee include two who have 
functioned also on the George committee, Senators Styles Bridges (N. H.) 
snd Edward Thye (Minn.). They include Sen. Barry Goldwater (Ariz.), 
who has a passion to destroy or weaken the effectiveness of political ac- 
tivities by unions and who quit his embarrassing position as chairman of 
the GOP Senatorial Campaign Committee to devote himself more freely 


to this task. 
: kkk 


HERE is not the slightest reason that union political expenditures 
i, nd union educational activities touching on the political field should 
not be scrutinized in any fair and impartial inquiry. 

However, an inquiry that would have the committee’s Democrats 
trying to “show up” the multitudinous contributions of the Pews and the 
duPonts to Republicans while the Republicans were simultaneously gun- 
sing for unions would quickly bog down in partisanship and division. 

The issue—the only true issue—is the influence of money in cam- 

® paigns and legislation. 

Goldwater takes the viewpoint, for example, that easnian some union 
members are Republicans unions should not use dues money. to support 
committees that publicize legislative records and endorsements of can- 
didates. 

One may remind him of Judge Frank A. Picard’s decision in dismiss- 
ing a criminal indictment of the Auto Workers. Picard said that to do 
otherwise would jeopardize the right of a newspaper, published by a 
corporation, to hire an editorial writer to endorse candidates. A law 
restricting free speech by unions in politics is equally applicable against 
free speech by corporations. 

xk * 


OW will the Gore group treat that curious thing, the Committee for 

Constitutional Government, which devotes itself wholly to propa- 
gandizing anti-New Deal attitudes and finances itself partly with pur- 
chases of its “literature” by corporations some of whose stockholders 
may be vigorous New Dealers? 

The Committee for Constitutional Government does not have to regis- 
ter under the lobbying act, its income is tax-exempt, and the courts up- 
held is right a few years ago to refuse to disclose its list of contributors 
and purchasers of “literature”’—but it definitely tries to influence the 
general course of legislation. 

Former Rep. Fred A. Hartley runs an outfit that tries to promote so- 
called “right-to-work” laws in the several states. Its principal figures are 
southern businessmen anxious to keep down the spread of unionism. 
Who finances it and does all the money come from individuals or some 
from corporations with at least a few stockholders who disagree with 
Hartley’s political program? 

Will the committee investigate the connection between Sen. James O. 
Eastland (D-Miss.), new chairman of the powerful Senate Judiciary 
Committee, and the White Citizens Councils with the purpose of thwart- 
ing enforcement of the Supreme Court’s ban against school segregation? 

A fruitful source for inquiry would be a study of a typical “grass roots” 
lobbying campaign—the kind of “grass roots” operation by which oil 
companies and other vast corporate interests stir up service station oper- 
ators to demonstrate “back-home” pressure from apparently disinterested 
people for or against pending legislation. 

There is no way, practically, to eliminate the influence of money and 
special interests on legislation and elections. The stakes are great and 
ina democracy there must be freedom of speech and the right to petition 
public officials. 

But a disclosure of the extent of influence would be extremely useful 
—providing Gore can get his committee to agree to work in a truly non- 
partisan way and with the single purpose of revealing information leading 
to effective laws to limit the function of money and reduce even the ap- 
pearance of impropriety. 


Morgan Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly broad- 
casts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commentator, 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Morgan over 


the ABC network Monday through Friday at 7 p. m., 
EST.) 


WOULD respectfully suggest to the civic leaders 

of Montgomery, Ala., that if they can find the 
time they would be doing themselves and the nation 
a service to bone up a little on what they may have 
forgotten about the recent history of India. 

Do you remember the symbol of the wizened little 
man with loin cloth and 
spinning wheel? Do you 
remember how the world 
“used to hang on the sus- 
penseful news of Mohan- 
das K. Gandhi's latest pas- 
sive resistance bout with 
the British; how Ameri- 
cans, with their instinctive 
affinity for the underdog, 
cheered quietly as the Ma- 
hatma won round after 
round with the viceroy, 
whether it was on a boy- 


Morgan 


cott of foreign goods, defiance of the salt tax or the 
longer deeper protest against the core of the matter, 
the denial of freedom? 

Who would have thought to look at him that in 
the frail bones of this wisp of a human being lay the 
marrow of independence of a nation? Ah, but there’s 


the clue. For the passion of righteousness, by stub- 
born, enduring but gentle defiance, can transform a 
puny man into a giant. Who would have thought, 
looking back just 90 days, that a $14 fine against a 


Vandereook Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly broad- 
casts of John W. Vandercook, ABC commentator, 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Vandercook 
over the ABC network Monday through Friday at 
10 p.m., EST.) 


we Mr. Dulles has heard Mr. Dulles say 
something, Mr. Dulles may then believe that 
what he has heard is therefore true. In a three and 
three-quarter hour open session with the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, the Secretary of State 
has wrapped up and presented a view of the cause 
and course of the present 
Russian policy that to 
many looks more like 
something one might find 
under a Christmas tree, 
than factual history. 

He recognizes that great 
changes are now taking 
place in the USSR. The 
remarkable economic 
growth of Russia that has 
so painfully surprised so 
: % many people, Dulles ad- 
andercook mits, has “somewhat sur- 
passed” American expectations. 

But, on the eve of his 68th birthday, the Secretary 


As We See It: 


ELSON CRUIKSHANK, director of the AFL- 

CIO Dept. of Social Security, expressed disap- 
pointment that the Eisenhower Administration has 
failed to come out with a clear statement of its social 
security amendment policy. 

The Cruikshank statement made on the AFL-CIO 
program, “As We See It,” heard over the American 
Broadcasting Co. radio network, noted that Sec. 
Marion Folsom of the Dept. of Health, Education 
and Welfare, was not planning to testify on the bill 
before the Senate until after all other witnesses 
had been heard. 

“This is contrary to any precedent,” the AFL-CIO 
man said. ‘Usually the Administration states its 
position first. ‘The rest of us then can be guided in 
what we say. We can approve and thus strengthen 
Administration position, or we can state our attitude 


Alabama Could Bone Up on Gandhi 


Negro seamstress named Mrs. Rosa Parks for refusing 
to move to the Jim Crow section of a municipal bus 
in Montgomery, Ala., would galvanize a show of pas- 
sive resistance that may well become a key symbol in 
another struggle for independence? 


kkk 
| tte sivaed by this simple shaft of truth, the city 
fathers of Montgomery, Ala., can do nothing 
more than fall back in consternation, as the British 
did in India, and clap the leaders of the Negro com- 
munity into jail. And yet really they have done more, 
far more. What they have done, rather pathetically 
in fact, is to reveal the transparency of the sincere 
but mistaken claims of white supremacy. For who 
has had the superior record of civilized behavior in 
this tortured episode? From which side came the 
extremism and the ugly little bursts of violence, 
and from which side the restraint? The record is not 

on the side of the white citizens. 

Yet this in itself is not unique. People are human 
and this can and does happen in other communities. 
Perhaps there was a time even when it was strictly a 
community affair. But Montgomery and the rest of 
us are involved in something that thrusts beyond the 
city limits, girdles the globe and comes home again. 

It just happens that the U. S. government is about 
to export an exhibit on the way America lives. Al- 
though far from perfect, it is a capsule picture of the 
upward growth of American life. It will be shown 
in India. It may arouse interest there. But another 
exhibit has preceded it: the press accounts of the 
Montgomery story. It needs no prophet to foretell 
which exhibit will make the deeper impression on the 
disciples of Gandhi who have now become the free 
citizens of India. 


‘Reds Imitating U. S.’—Dulles 


of State comfortably assured some not altogether com- 
fortable Senators that it was all happening in “imita- 
tion” of the United States. 


F—as the boss of the Soviet Committee of Dic- 
tators has declared—the classic Marxian tech- 
niques of revolutionary violence and intolerance are 
being set aside in favor of at least as menacing 
methods of political and economic persuasion, this is 
Dulles’ patronizing explanation: it’s because the previ- 
ous Soviet policy “failed” in face of the “unity, firm- 
ness and determination” of the free world. 

The Secretary didn’t explain why he was now ready 
to brush off as a “failure” that. previous policy— 
which, after all, did draw into the Red orbit nearly 
one billion subjugated human souls. A policy of 
violence-if-need-be that Red Chief Khrushchev him- 
self has said Russia does not intend to abandon 
wherever it suits its purposes. 

At the same hearing an instructive glimpse was 
given of the way in which President Eisenhower is 
now conducting his office. The recent hasty can- 
cellation of an arms shipment to Saudi, Arabia— 
quickly followed by a cancellation of the cancellation 
—was credited directly to the President. Now Under- 
secretary of State Herbert Hoover, Jr., says: “It was 
entirely my decision”—and, that the President “fully 
concurred” in both decisions. 


Social Security Policy Muddled 


in variance. We don’t have to operate in the dark.” 

Cruikshank and Mrs. Katharine Ellickson, assistant 
director of the department, pointed out that the 
proposed amendments passed the House in the last 
session, 372 to 31, and were now before the Senate 
Finance Committee. Despite the overwhelming House 
approval, passage in the Senate may depend upon 
whether the people evidence a need for action, 
they said. 

“The increased cost will be extremely slight,” Mrs. 
Ellickson commented. “Disability insurance, for 
instance, would be one-tenth of one percent the first 
year, three or four tenths of a percent later; reducing 
the age for women, one-fourth of one percent in the 
first year, one-half of one percent later. 


“And, our people know that social security is a 
good buy.” 


Representatives of more than 50 
religious, minority, civic and labor 
organizations affiliated with the 
Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights will assemble in Washington 
Mar. 4-6 to seek enactment at this 
session of Congress of an eight- 
point legislative program on civil 
rights. 

A National Delegate Assembly, 


called by the conference, will work 


Civil Rights Leaders to Confer in Washington 


out legislative strategy and arrange 
for meetings of delegates with Sen- 
ators and Congressmen to urge their 
support for civil rights measures. 


The AFL-CIO Civil Rights Com- 
mittee recommended that affiliated 
unions participate in the Assembly, 
and this was approved by the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council at its recent 
meeting in Miami Beach, Fla. 


Thomas MacLachlan, 
55, Dies in Canada 
Toronto, Ont.—Thomas B. Mac- 
Lachlan, 55, Canadian director of 
the Retail, Wholesale & Department 
Store Union since 1945, died here 
recently. A native of Glasgow, 
Scotland, he was a union member 
of long standing and was associated 
with the Canadian Congress of La- 
bor from the time it was organized 
in 1940 until he joined RWDSU. 
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‘How to Buy: 


By Sidney Margolius 
NE of the most troublesome problems plaguing 
moderate-income families is color fading or 
running on many of the goods they must buy. 

The most noticeable offenders are curtains, drapes, 
upholstery and slipcovers that all too quickly lose 
their color in the sun or washer or even in dry 
cleaning. But the problem is acute in clothing too, 
especially women’s apparel and men’s sport shirts 
, and jackets. 
| In fact, in buying any clothing or textile item, 

colorfastness is one of the chief factors an alert shop- 

per needs to check. 

For example, in the case of blue jeans which are 
frequently bought in working families or for kids, 
color running and fading is a real problem. One 
Iowa retailer reported in a recent survey that the 
chief complaint his store gets is that kids’ jeans get 
white on the knees, men’s work clothes keep getting 
lighter with use, and new overalls sometimes even 

- stain garments worn under them. 
In women’s apparel, two out of five stores report 
' loss of color in dresses, blouses, skirts and sportswear 

is a recurring problem. In one reported case, a 

woman in Texas paid $24.95 for a dress, wore it only 

once, and found it faded so badly at the arms from 
| just perspiration that it was a total loss. 
| Other women have had the experience not only 
| of colors fading, but in some cases actually rubbing 
| off on hands or other clothes. 

Men have this problem too, especially in bright- 
colored sports shirts and knit tee shirts. Such shirts 
sometimes look disreputable even after one or two 
wearings. Corduroy jackets, which have become 
popular in recent years for leisure wear, also often 
lose their color. In men’s sports wear, one store 
| Feports that maroon especially is a troublesome color. 


Fading Fabrics Plague Consumers 


HIS is a real waste of the public’s money. The 
irony is that using cheap dyes saves the manu- 
facturer only a few pennies on a garment or piece of 


material. Here are shopping policies that can help : 


you avoid such tragedies: 


xk tk 


First, check the tag: In buying apparel and materi- | ® 


als, don’t just take the word of salespeople that they 
are colorfast. Read the tag on the garment to see 
if the manufacturer says it is colorfast. An honest 
label or tag will tell you the degree of colorfastness; 
for example, that the colors will be satisfactory for 
washing, but not boiling, and are fairly resistant to 
sunlight, but can’t stand excessive use in the sun nor 
drying in direct sunlight. . 

Look for the better dyes: The fastest (most durable) 
dyes are the so-called “vat” dyes. If these have been 
used, the garment is generally labeled “vat dyed.” 
It’s worth paying a little extra for this protection. 

Actually the “vat dyed” designation is also at 
least one clue to the quality of the garment in 
general, since it shows it has been produced by a 
careful manufacturer, who is less likely to skimp 
on other details. A 

Hold the store responsible: If a garment was sold 
to you as colorfast, or even if there was no warning 
on the label indicating it was not, or indicating it 
needed special care, you have a right to ask the store 


to make good if you do not get reasonable color-. 


fastness from it. The store of course did not manu- 
facture the garment, but you have no recourse to the 
manufacturer, and it is up to the merchant to take 
it up with the maker. Stores are aware this problem 
exists, and you can be sure this won’t be the first 
time the store had garments returned because of 
color loss. 


A Federal Trade Commission 
hearing officer has warned poten- 
| tial millionaires that there is no 
great future for them in growing 


ers. 


Mushroom ‘Millionaires’ Warned 


sq. ft., added about $5 worth of 


The report said the company | fertilizer and a set of instructions 
bought enough spawn from a pro-|on using the spare room, and sold 
ducer for less than $10 to plant 500 | it for an average of $114.90. 


mushrooms in the home. 

The caution appeared in an ini- 
tial decision by Examiner J. Eari 
| Cox that claims to the contrary by 
| Washington Mushroom Industries, 
Seattle, Wash., were false, mislead- 
| ing and deceptive, and thus in vio- 
lation of the FTC act. 
| Cox's warning, however, did not 
| apply to the firm. In 1954, accord- 
| ing to his report, it made a gross 
| profit of $285,000 on sales of 
| $328,000 in mushroom spawn and 
| fertilizer—“a profit of over 86 per- 
‘cent computed on selling price; a 

phenomenal 666 percent plus if 
based on estimated cost price.” 
| Meantime, the customers who 
| spent the $328,000 were getting 
: back a grand total of $5,342 for the 
| mushrooms they sold to the com- 
| pany, or 1.62 percent, Cox said. 
| The false claims laid to the com- 
| pany include statements that there 
is a shortage and increasing demand 
_for mushrooms; that they can be 
' grown at any time of year under 
| normal conditions (experts testified 
' temperature, lighting, humidity and 
| ventilation must be tightly con- 
| trolled); that it is big enough to 
service 750,000 to one million re- 
; tail stores (the figure came from the 
; Census Bureau), and that it has 
| 14,000 mushroom-grower custom- | 4 


at Oxford. 


Ch icago Plumber Sorry 
He Left His Tools Behind 


Oxford, England (PAD—FEarly last year Tom O’Brien, a member 
-of Plumbers Local 130 of Chicago, dropped his tools and went to 
Oxford to study at Oxford University in England. 
He wishes he had brought his tools with him. 
Following is an Oxford newspaper account of O’Brien as 
carried in the Chicago Federationist: 
“Tom O’Brien is probably the only American plumber studying 


“When Tom, now aged 28, left high school in Chicago, he was 
apprenticed as a plumber. 
cinemas he spent his time over books, and took his BA degree. 

“Then he won a scholarship from the Institute of International 
Education and was awarded a year’s tuition at Oxford, including 
board and lodging and $392 in spending money. 

“So he packed his tools away and sailed on the Queen Elizabeth. 

“First thing he did when he took over his digs at Oxford was 
improve the heating system. 

“‘I can’t get used to the lack of central heating here,’ Tom said. 

“‘T caught a cold when I arrived and I’ve had it ever since.’ 

“He views the ancient university city, not with awe as a seat 
of learning, but with the critical eye of the plumber. 

“He wishes now he hadn’t left his tools at home—because he 
expects lots of people will be asking him to fix their burst pipes 
when they learn he’s a plumber as well as a scholar. 

“ ‘Back home we don’t have much trouble with burst pipes,’ 
he says, ‘because our pipes are built-in and protected. 
your pipes are exposed all over the place.’ 

“When he returns home he will go back into overalls and start 
plumbing again. He is studying economics and labor relations.” 


Instead of dating girls or going to 


But here 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY since 


1940 has come up with 25.0 
new additives for food. Chart prepared by Dept. of Health, Educa. 
tion & Welfare shows what has happened to them: 24,000 eliminate 
quickly, 600 knocked out on the basis of complete tests, 400 stij 
in use—150 without having been adequately tested, 100 of which 
are safe if directions are followed, 150 which are harmless. 


Labor Puts Weight In Drive 
To Protect Consumers Foods 


The support of organized labor for the Delaney bill, which see 
to protect consumers from dangerous chemicals in foods, was spelled 
out by AFL-CIO Legislative Rep. George D. Riley at a hearin 


mittee. 

The measure was sponsored by 
Rep. James J. Delaney (D-N. Y.), 
who was chairman of a select com- 
mittee which reported to the 82nd 
Congress that only 428 of the more 
than 700 chemicals added to food 
at that time were definitely estab- 
lished to be safe for human con- 
sumption. 


Health Dept. Approval 
Delaney’s proposal would pro- 


’| hibit the introduction of any chemi- 


cal additive to food and drugs for 
human consumption which move in 
interstate commerce until its use 
has been approved by the Secretary 
of Health, Education & Welfare. 
An additive cannot be barred now 
until the department, through the 
under-staffed, under-financed Food 
& Drug Administration, “proves” 
that its continued use is harmful. 

Speaking for “the largest group 
of organized consumers in the 
U. S.,” Riley said the AFL-CIO 
“can find no fault” with an ap- 
proach which puts the burden of 
proof on the processors. 

“We cannot believe,” he said, 
“that the substances added to foods 
or cosmetics are for the good of the 
ultimate consumer and not for the 
mere convenience of those who pre- 
pare these items for human con- 
sumption.” 

Delaney’s proposals also were 
endorsed by the Cooperative League 
of the USA, which represents 
co-ops with 13 million members. 


Increasing Problem 


“The time has come,” said Jack T. 
Jennings, assistant manager of the 
league’s Washington office, “when 


we human beings should not con- 


before the House Commerce Com-® 


tinue to serve as guinea pigs. Th 
introduction of a wide variety ¢ 
food products in recent years hy 
brought with it an ever-increasing 
problem, since in many cases new 
and unproven chemicals have beg 
added.” . 


Jennings appealed to the “com 


mon sense of this committee” ty F 


give “full consideration and cop 
scientious thought” to a bill “which 
may be responsible . . . for th 
health and welfare of our people ia 
the days and years to come.” 

In addition to supporting De 
laney’s amendments, he urged ia 
creased appropriation for the Food 
& Drug Administration’s enforce 
ment work, and assurance of com 
sumer representation on the FDA 
advisory committees appointed t 
review appeals from decisions bar 
ring the use of additives. 


Canadian Council 
Will Be Permanent 


Ottawa, Ont. — The Canadias 
Farm-Labor Economic Council, & 
tablished a year ago, will be put on 
a formal and permanent footing af- 
ter the merger of the Trades & Lx 
bor Congress and the Canadian 
Congress of Labor in April, leaden 
decided at a recent meeting here. 

The council is composed of rep 
resentatives of one million memben 
of the two labor bodies and of 
spokesmen for about 200,000 men 
bers of the Interprovincial Farm 
Union in Ontario and Western Car 
ada. 

At the meeting here, TLC Pres 
Claude Jodoin and CCL Pres. A.B 
Mosher agreed to support the farm 
union’s demand for parity prices for 
their crops and cash advances oa 
farm-stored grain. The farm leaé 
ers backed labor’s demand for 4 
reduced work week to meet the im- 
pact of automation and increases ia 
minimum wage rates. 


—A Serial Story 


JUST IGNORE THESE W 
CONTRACT TALKS, 

GOTROX! DON'T MEET 

WITH THE UNION! 


| "UNION MAID” 


wy“, 


HAGGLER! MY EMPLOYEES 
ARE SERIOUS--- THEY 
MIGHT EVEN CALL 


| CAN'T DO THAT, & 


/ THEN LET THEM STRIKE 
MAKE THEM SUFFER--- 


A STRIKE! 


MAKE THEM SUFFER? 
WHAT ABOUT MAY 

SUFFERING? YOU'RE < 
SUGGESTING A 

PRODUCTION SHUT-DOWN-- 


JUST WHEN WE'RE 
{| SHOWING THE HIGHEST 
\ PROFITS IN HISTORY I! 


— 


—By Bill Perkins 
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flollywood Observer: 
Famous Boulevard 


Due for Face-Lifting 


By Paul Patrick o~ 

OLLYWOOD—Believe it or not, they’re going to glamorize Holly- 
H wood—the boulevard, that is. 

One of the most famous streets in the world, Hollywood Boulevard 

jn recent years has become, shall we say, a little bit run down at the 


heels compared with other newer shopping centers such as the Miracle 
Mile on Wilshire Boulevard. 


But 3,500,000 tourists still flock yearly to the corner of Hollywood 


‘and Vine. So the merchants and property owners are standing the 


street to a $9 million two-year face-lifting job that from all accounts will 
out-dazzle the gaudiest, most makebelieve thoroughfare ever shown on 
a technicolor screen. 

Color will be the keynote of the rejuvenated boulevard—colored 
sidewalks, colored buildings, colored lamp-posts, colored trashcans; 
yes, even silver stars inlaid in the street itself to mark the crosswalks 
and traffic lanes. 

There'll be traffic islands landscaped with tropical plants and garden 
fighting—and, of course, floodlights and searchlights galore. 

As an added attraction, you'll be able to step on or sidestep carica- 
tures of your favorite movie personalities etched into the colored 
sidewalks in star-shaped frames of bronze. 

Just what effect all this will have on Joe Tourist and his missus 
I'm not prepared to say but at least, nobody is going to out-Hollywood 
hes Boulevard. 

xk k & 


NE of the most luscious sights to greet these aging eyes in many a 
moon is a young lady by name of Mitzi Gaynor for whom we 
predict great things in store. Her newest picture, to go into general 
release at Easter, is Paramount’s “Anything Goes” in Vistavision color. 
Even if you’re not particularly partial to os - see this one if 
for no other reason that to enjoy 
Mitzi’s youthful fresh beauty and 
dancing. This girl does something 
to you. 

I realize this is pretty strong 
praise for a young actress whose 
co-stars in “Anything Goes” are 
such boxoffice attractions as Bing 
Crosby, Donald O’Connor and 
Jeanmaire. They're all great in 
the picture. In one routine, 
O'Connor dances with 15 kids 
while keeping 25 basketballs and 
tennis balls bouncing in what 
seems like perpetual motion. 


Mitzi plays an unmarried girl 


minor problem. In real life she’s 
a happily-married young woman 
and she flatly and stubbornly re- 
fused to remove her wedding ring 
for the shooting of the picture. Mitzi Gaynor 
The crisis was solved by the makeup men who covered up the ring so it 
doesn’t show on the screen. 

Mitzi now has her first straight leading lady role in a picture she’s 


making with George Gobel with the intriguing title of “The Birds 
and the Bees.” 


* 
Paul F. Heard, a leading producer of church films, discloses there are 
75,000 outlets for such movies in the U. S. His most recent feature, 


“What Price Freedom,” was shot in both the Allied and Russian zones 
of Berlin, 


xk kk 
Quote from Edith Head, ace movie fashion designer: “In designing 
clothes for women, there’s only one thing to keep in mind—men.” 
xk kk 
NOTES ABOUT FOLKS some of you know: Ronald Reagan and his 
wife, Nancy Davis, are building a modern, all-electric home. .. . Audie 
Murphy has been promoted from captain to rank of major in Texas 
National Guard. .. . “Li’l Abner” is going to be made into a Broadway 
play and then a movie. ... Alfred Hitchcock will shoot much of “The 
Wrong Man,” starring Henry Fonda, inside New York's famous Stork 
Club... . Jimmy Stewart wants to quit acting, become a movie director. 


| 


NEW CLOTHING WORKERS headquarters in » Adaais, Ga., has been opened with fitting ceremonies. 
Across the street from the big Cluett, Peabody Co. plant, it will service 1,500 ACWA members there 
as well as 800 others affiliated with North Georgia Joint Board. The main meeting hall will seat 500 
persons. The building is air-cooled and completely modern. 


Upholsterer Knows 
His Stamp Ladies 

Sharp-eyed Laurier Mich- 
aud of New Boston, N. HL, 
looks over the AFL-CiO 
News as carefully as his stamp 
collection. 

Thus he detected a boner 
in the Feb. 11 edition when 
we reported Grace Kelly 
would be the first American 
woman to be pictured on a 
foreign stamp. Grace, as Her 
Serene Highness, will be de- 
picted on a Monacan stamp. 

Laurier, who, when not 
studying stamps and catching 
errors, is treasurer of Uphol- 
sterers Union Local 1893, ad- 
vises that Turkey in 1935 thus 
honored Carrie Chapman 
Catt and Jane Addams. The 
‘U. S. recognized these wo- 
men’s achievements and gave 
them philatelic immortality ia 
1940 and 1948, respectively. 


A 


AFL-CIO Supporting 
U. S. Savings Bonds © 


The support of organized labor 
for U. S. Savings bonds is being 
sounded in spot announcements on 
the nationwide American Broad- 
casting Co. commentaries of AFL- 
CIO sponsored John W. Vander- 
cook and Edward P. Morgan. 

The announcement is being made 
once weekly on each program. 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany said 
the plan was worked out in coopera- 
tion with the Treasury Dept. and 
the National Labor Advisory Com- 
mittee for Savings Bonds, 


1956 Red Cross Campa 


ign 


For Funds Backed by Labor 


The 1956 Red Cross campaign, “the most important Red Cross 
fund appeal since World War II,” is under aed with the endorsement 


of the AFL-CIO. 


A major goal will be to replenish > 
émergency funds exhausted by what 
National Chairman E. Roland Har- 
riman called “the worst disaster 
year” in the organization’s history. 

“In the first six months of the 
present fiscal year,” he said, “the 
Red Cross spent over $27.5 million 
to help disaster victims ...ona 
scale never before equailed. 

“And from our 75 years of ex- 
perience in this field, we know that 
the months in which the threat of 
disaster is greatest are just ahead 
of us. Our disaster reserves are 
practically exhausted.” 

The disaster fund dipped below 
$1 million in the wake of the Christ- 
mas week floods in the western 
states. 

The fund campaign will be con- 
ducted through 3,700 Red Cross 
chapters and 3,500 branches. Vol- 
unteers “will ring every door bell 
in the U. S. during March,” accord- 
ing to Joseph R. Stewart, Kansas 
City, Mo. national chairman of 
the appeal. 

In addition to disaster victims, 
beneficiaries of the drive include 
servicemen and their families, 
whose needs took 41 percent of 
gifts last year; the blood program, 
which provided more than two mil- 
lion pints for civitian and service 
needs during the year; training 
courses, and Junior Red Cross 
work, 


Making Ends Meet: 


Union Boosts 
Union-Made 
Cigarettes 


An appeal to ali members of the 
AFL-CIO to smoke only union- 
made cigarettes has been made by 
Sec.-Treas. R. J. Petree of the To- 
bacco Workers, who pointed out 
that the industry “is one in which 
united labor can most effectively 
show that it pays manufacturers to 
employ union members.” 

Major brands of union-made cig- 
arettes, he said, include Chesterfield, 
Dunhill, Embassy, Fatima, Herbert 
Tareyton, Kent, Kool, Lucky Strike, 
Marlboro, Old Gold, Pall Mall, 
Philip Morris, Raleigh, Viceroys 
and Wings. 

The R. J. Reynolds Co., which 
makes the Camel, Winston and 
Cavalier brands, is not only non- 
union but anti-union, Petree said, 
and has bitterly opposed TWUI ef- 
forts to organize its employes. 


THE AFL-CIO PRESENTS 


Ways to Ease Dishwashing Load 


By Nancy Pratt 

MAGINE 2.5 million dishes—enough to make 70 

stacks each as high as the Empire State Building. 
That’s the number an average housewife will wash in 
her lifetime. Sounds overwhelming, doesn’t it, but 
that’s about what the day-in, day-out washing adds 
up to, according to home experts. 

Of course one of the 
best ways to ease the load 
of this steady chore is to 
use an electric dishwasher, 
but most people aren’t 
lucky enough to be able 
to afford one. So most 
housewives have to rely on 
patience and ingenuity to 
keep up with the flow of 
dirty dishes. 

Everyone has their own 
“best” routine for dish- 
ancy Fra washing, but here are a 
few basic hints that may suggest ways to better meet 
the task. 

Careful and prompt scraping and stacking is an 
important aid to easier washing. All the dishes 
should be scraped—a rubber scraper is helpful—or 
run under cold water to clear them off as soon as 
possible, so that the food remnants don’t dry and 
get stuck to make the washing more difficult. It’s 
important to pour out any fat while it’s warm rather 
than allowing it to stand until it gets hard and messy. 


HILE it’s usually easiest and wisest to get a 
meal’s dishes out of the way as soon as pos- 


sible, it may be best in some cases to let stacked dishes 


accumulate for two or three meals before washing 
them. It isn’t a mark of laziness to ket dishes stack. 
This may often be most efficient if you have plenty 
of counter space in the kitchen and more free time 
between meals than immediately after meals. 

Pots and pans need special treatment to protect 
their finish. For instance, tin should be‘ thoroughly 
dried to prevent rusting. Aluminum, on the other 
hand, may spot, but it won’t rust and will stay shiny 
with very little extra care. If aluminum pans do 
get cloudy and dull inside, their shine can be restored 
simply by cooking some acid food in them, such 
as tomatoes or stewed fruits. 

Copper kitchenware should be washed in soap and 
water and then cleaned with a metal polish or special 
copper polish. Vinegar or lemon juice and salt will 
remove stains, but after this treatment the pan should 
be wiped well with soapy water. 

Ironware should be cleaned in hot soapy water 
and dried thoroughly. Don’t use harsh abrasives, 
for they are likely to scratch the surface. If ironware 
is only used infrequently, it’s a good idea to rub the 
inside with a bit of fat before storing. A thin film 
of fat keeps a smooth cooking surface. 

Don't skimp on dishwashing equipment. A large 
dish drainer, plenty of brushes, sponges and polishing 
rags, and lots of soap and water help a lot in 
lightening the load. 

And to really eliminate dishwashing problems, 
train your husband to repeat after each meal, “Let 
me do the dishes.” 


(Ed. Note to Husbands: Ignore the last paragraph.) 
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Bread and Batter Facts: 


| Why Do Prices Go Up? 
It’s Simple--More Profit! 


By Nat Goldfinger 
Economist, Dept. of Research 
ECRETARY of Agriculture Benson has been talking a good deal 


; lately about prices. Wage increases, in his opinion, are the reason 
for price boosts. It sounds simple, but Benson is avoiding the facts. 


\ A different, but factually incorrect, reason for price increases is the 
so-called “law” of supply and demand. In the high school textbooks, 
they tell us that this “law” determines prices: When the supply is greater 
than the amount of goods being bought—prices go down. When the 
supply is small and buying is great—prices go up. 

‘We are interested, however, in how the price mechanism really works. 
How are prices actually set in the United States? Why do prices go up? 


On Jan. 16, 1956, the Wall Street Journal reported that the American 
Enka Corp. raised its prices for rayon yarns by 3 to 5 cents a pound. 
High tenacity yarns, whose prices were raised 5 cents a pound, go into 
tire and other industrial uses. The Wall Street Journal reported: 


'* “American Enka Corp., New York, announced increases ranging from 
3 to 5 cents a pound in all prices for rayon yarns effective today. His- 
torically, when one major company in the rayon yarn industry boosts | 
prices, other companies follow. ... 


“A spokesman for American Viscose Corp., a big rayon producer in 
Philadelphia, expressed surprise at American Enka’s boost in tire yarn 
prices. ‘We've been looking for a slough-off on tire fibre before the end 
of 1956 due to an expected drop in auto production,’ he said. He also 
stated American Viscose might take some action on price early this 
week.” 


Three days after the American Viscose Corp. spokesman expressed 
surprise at Enka’s price boost, the Wall Street Journal reported that 
American Viscose had raised its prices, too. The Wall Street Journal 
of Jan. 19, 1956, reported: 


“American Viscose Corp., the nation’s largest rayon producer, in- 
creased prices for its high tenacity yarns 3 to 5 cents a pound effective 
today. 

“The boost followed by three days a nickel-per-pound increase on 
these yarns, used for tire cord, by American Enka Corp.” 


* 2 @ 


point of the story about price increases is contained in the Wall 
Street Journal reporter’s statement: 


“Historically, when one major company in the rayon yarn industry 
boosts prices, other companies follow.” 


It is similar in most other manufacturing industries—such as steel, 
aluminum, auto, electrical appliances, etc. There is little, if any, price 
competition in most manufacturing industries. Sometimes, there is com- 
petition on style or on name-brands or on quality but not much, if any 
at all, on prices. 


Why do prices rise? Usually, because the giant firms see a chance 
to increase their unit profit margins (the profit for each item). Profits 
are the major reason for most price boosts. And huge firms, in most 
industries, are powerful enough to keep prices close to where they want 
them. 


There is no way in which the consumer can avoid the impact of giant 
corporations. There are no discount houses among manufacturing cor- 
porations in the steel, aluminum, auto, or most other basic manufacturing 
industries. 


If Benson is seriously interested in finding the cause of price increases, 
he would examine the facts. He would stop blaming wage and salary 
earners—the farmers’ best customers—for the farmers’ present troubles. 


And he would look into the manner in which corporate giants dominate 
most industries and set prices. If Benson wants to help the farmers and 


Community Fund 
Elects Beirne 


AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Jo- 
seph A. Beirne, chairman of 
the AFL-CIO Community 
Services Committee and pres- 
ident of the Communications 
Workers, has been elected a 
vice president of the United 

‘Community Funds & Coun- 
cils of America and made a 
member of its executive com- 
mittee. 

Beirne is the first repre- 
sentative of organized labor 
to become an UCFCA vice 
president since the body was 
formed 20 years ago. The 
organization is the over-all co- 
ordinating agency for private 
welfare groups. 


“eS S 


Unions Help 
To Bolster 
Family Life 


Chicago — The labor movement 
is willing to be judged on the basis 
of what it has accomplished for the 
family, Pres. William L. McFet- 
ridge of the Building Service Em- 
ployes, an AFL-CIO vice president, 
writes in the current issue of his 
union’s magazine, Building Service 
Employe. 

He cites “the raising of living 
standards, the shortening of the 
work week, the long struggle for 
good schools and public welfare 
legislation” which “have strength- 
ened the family life of our nation.” 

“Trade unions were and are a 
logical extension of the family— 
that first community, first govern- 
ment, first organization to which 
any person belongs,” he writes. 
“The individual first learns to say 
‘we’ as a member of a family group. 
Later he learns to say ‘we’ as a 
member of a trade or worker group, 
a larger family of those similarly 
situated. But these larger group- 
ings are a way to buttress, not a 
substitute for, sound family life.” 

McFetridge suggests that the par- 
ent union owes special commenda- 
tion and encouragement to locals 
which “are developing new and ex- 
panding older ways of serving the 
families of members.” 


6,104,872 Members 
In German Unions 


Dusseldorf, Germany—The Ger- 
man Federation of Trade Unions 
(DGB) had 6,104,872 members on 
Sept. 30, 1955, according to a re- 
port recently made public. 

A breakdown showed that 5,- 
042,365, or 82.6 percent, were clas- 
sified as manual workers; 642,340, 
or 10.5 percent, as clerical workers 
and 420,167, or 6.9 percent, as em- 


consumers in general, he would try to do something to reduce excessively 
large unit profit margins in many industries. 


increases of from 12 cents to 17 cents an hour. 


ployes of governmental units at all 
levels. 


A THREE-WEEK STRIKE ended with this vote by members of Textile Workers Union Local 267 
employed at the Hayward-Schuster woolen mills in East Douglas, Mass. The new contract calls for 


the public and violates the FTC 


THE DRINKS YOU BUY OUT often taste better than those you 
mix at home because your bartender has been taught to make ’em 
that way by his union. Here, in the school conducted by Detroit 
Bartenders Local 562, Pres. Charley Jones (center) points out types 
of glassware to Jose Garcia (left) and Dick Bull. 


Soup to Nonsense: 


Magazines Try to Make 
Housekeeping Uneasy 


(Meet Jane Goodsell, mother of three children, wife of a labor editor 
and author of Soup to Nonsense. The AFL-CIO News will carry Jane 
Goodsell’s column as a regular feature starting with this issue. 

Jane Goodsell’s husband Jim is the editor of the Oregon Labor Press, 
Her brother is Sen. Richard A. Neuberger (D.-Ore.). The children 
are aged 11 and 7 years and 5 months. The column’s scope is universal 
and the humor is rewarding. We're sure you'll like Jane.) 


By Jane Goodsell 

AM a little tired of being nagged by the editors of women’s maga- 
zines. I only have two hands and, every once in a while, I just 
want to sit down and wring them. ° 
Okay, so it would be more constructive to spend those precious 

moments pushing back my cuticle. Only maybe I don’t want to. 
Maybe what I want to do is curl up on the davenport and read one 
of those nice, cozy serials that are sprinkled as bait through women’s 
magazines. If I felt constructive, I wouldn’t be doing that, would I? 
So I plunge into a tale of an unkissed bride or the romances of a 
young surgeon. I reach for an almond nougat, snuggle deeper into 


the sofa pillows and flick the pages of the magazine to continue my 


story on page 51. 
kk *& 


Y EYE is caught by a four-color picture on page 50. It shows a 
magnificent silver dish, heaped with assorted relishes, glossy, 
delicate and mouth-watering. 
“Right now,” says the caption, “is the time to put up watermelon 
pickles!” 
I double the magazine to hide the page, and try to lose myself again 
in the plight of the kissless bride. But it’s no use. 
Dispiritedly I thumb through the magazine, thinking of the tomorrow 
that. lies ahead, putting up watermelon pickles. 
But watermelon pickles aren’t the half of it. The editors have dozens 
of little projects laid out for me. 
Now is the time to beautify my figure, re-vitalize my house plants, 
make plans to remodel my kitchen and have my children’s eyes tested. 


* * 


i ig EDITORS also suggest that I take a good, long look at my 
budget, my marriage, my supply of canned goods and my hair-do. 

And if that isn’t enough to keep me busy for a day or two, they think 
it might be fun for me to dye some sheets and make them into new 
draperies for my bedroom. 

They coax me to bake a dozen pies to put in my freezer, and to 
combine exercise with housework. They urge me to cook more 
imaginative meals, to join a couple of clubs and to be more interested 
in my husband’s hobbies. 

They see no reason why I don’t braid a rug, and they assure me 
that it is easier than I think to slipcover my davenport. 

To keep up my spirits, they address me in honeyed tones as a 
“modern young homemaker.” 

Well look, fellows, here’s one.modern young homemaker who some- 
times feels like a poor, tired, beat-up, bedraggled old housewife who 
would just like to curl up on the davenport with her shoes off, and read 
a magazine without being told 209 things she ought to be doing instead. 

(Distributed by PAI) 


FTC Charges Trion '4 ¢ 
Advertising False | ‘Keeping in Touch’ 
The Federal Trade Commission Will Be Resume 

has charged Trion, Inc., of McKees 4 umed 

Rocks, Pa., with falsely advertising Keeping in Touch, the col- 

that an air filter it sells will guard| | “2 0m women’s political ac- 

against colds and other respiratory|| ‘ivity which usually appears 
in the AFL-CIO News, will 


infections. =i 
The complaint charged the com-| | ¢ missing this week and next. 
_ The reason: The Commit- 


pany claim that “over 90 percent of. _ . 

air-borne bacteria and virus” will tee on Political Education is 

be removed by the device deceives|| im the throes of moving into 
the new AFL-CIO headquar- 


ters. The column will be re- 
sumed when the COPE staff 
is reasonably settled in its 
new home. 


act. The equipment is variously 
named Trion Electronic Air Clean- 
er, Electric Air Cleaner and Elec- 
tric Air Filter. A hearing is sched- 


uled for Apr. 24 in Atlanta, Ga. _ 
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Meat Cutters Support 
Poultry Inspection Bill 


Chicago—The union representing the workers in the best position 
to appraise the need for such legislation threw its complete support 
behind the poultry inspection bills recently introduced in Congress. 

“Each year, the consumer unwittingly buys hundreds of millions 
of pounds of what is truly garbage,” Earl W. Jimerson and Patrick E. 


| Perlis Awarded 
Golden Key 


Atlantic City, N. J. — Six 
national education organiza- 
tions which have joined to. 
recognize service to the na- 
tion’s schools honored Leo 
Perlis, national director of the 
AFL-CIO Community Serv- 
ices Committee, at the first 
Golden Key dinner here. 

The dinner gets its name 
from the gold key which was 
awarded Pres. Eisenhower and 
his former teacher, Addie B. 
Over, Abilene, Kan. Roy E. 
Larsen, president of Time, 
Inc., and for more than six 
years chairman of the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, and 
his former teacher, Stacy B. 
Southworth, Braintree, Mass., 
also were cited. 

Sponsors are the National 
Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, National Education 
Association, National Associa- 
tion of Secretaries of State 
Teachers Associations, Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Offi- 
cers and National School 
Boards Association. 


Ryan Verdict 
Is Upheld by 
High Court 


Joseph A. Ryan, former president 
of the Longshoremen’s Association, 
was properly convicted of accepting 
bribes from employers of his union 
members, the Supreme Court has 
ruled. 

In an 8-to-0 decision, with Justice 
John M. Harlan not participating, 
the court upheld a trial court deci- 
sion that found Ryan guilty of three 
counts of violating the Taft-Hartley 
Act. He was sentenced to six 
months in jail on each count, the 
terms to be served concurrently, and 
was fined $2,500. 

The head of the union which was 
expelled by the AFL had been in- 
dicted under the section of the act 
which makes it unlawful for an em- 
ployer to make payments to any 
representative of any of his em- 
ployes and for any representative to 
accept money from an employer. 

Ryan held that the money he re- 
ceived from a firm employing long- 
shoremen on the New York water- 
front was a Christmas gift. The 
government called it a bribe. 

Now 71 years old, Ryan has been 
a patient in several hospitals includ- 
ing voluntary psychiatric treatment 
for several months. If his health 
permits he will face a federal court 
trial Apr. 3 on income tax evasion 
charges, 

The decision discussed the mean- 
ing of the word “representative” in 
the statute. The court declared that 
it felt the language “strongly sug- 
gests that they (the words) were 
Meant to include someone in the 
Position of respondent Ryan who 
represented employes both as a un- 
ion president and principal nego- 
tiator.” 

The court said, however, that “we 
do not decide whether any official 
of a union is ex-officio a representa- 
tive of employes under Section 302 
(of the T-H law). 


;|.Gorman, president and secretary- 


treasurer of the Meat Cutters, said 
in a letter to congressmen and sen- 
ators. : 

Diseases Transmissible 

They pointed out that 26 diseases 
are transmissible from poultry to 
man, and that eight additional dis- 
eases can be transmitted by poultry 
processed in unsanitary conditions. 

“Contrary to the current public 
view, poultry is not inspected to 
assure its cleanliness and whole- 
someness,” Jimerson, and Gorman 
wrote. “The result of the lack of 
inspection is that poultry is respon- 
sible for between one-third and one- 
fourth of the reported cases of food 
poisoning each year.” 

‘The measures which received 
AMCEW endorsement are bills in- 
troduced by Sen. James E. Murray 
(D-Mont.) and seven other sen- 
ators, and by Rep. J. Percy Priest 
(D-Tenn.) and Rep. Don Hayworth 
(D-Mich.). 

Two-Year Campaign 

The Meat Cutters’ officers de- 
scribed the bills as “the perfect 
means for driving filthy and con- 
tanimated poultry from interstate 
commerce.” They would prohibit 
poultry from being shipped, re- 
ceived or sold across state lines 
without its having been approved 
by government inspectors as whole- 
some and the plant where it was 
processed having been certified as 
sanitary. 

Jimerson and Gorman have led 
a two-year campaign for poultry 
inspection legislation at the federal, 
state and local level. They em- 
phasized that the majority of the 


legislation is made necessary by 
“some individuals who put profit 
before the health of human beings.” 


Textile Workers 
Win Wage Hike 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Negotia- 
tions for about 1,300 employes of 
Munsingwear, Inc., by the Textile 
Workers Union have resulted in 
substantial wage increases. 

Craft employes at the main plant 
here will be boosted 22 cents hourly, 
cafeteria and janitors will get 10 
cents and piece rate workers will 
have 10 cents added to their base 
rates. All workers will get another 
boost of 2.8 percent, the former 
escalator clause now made a part 
of base pay. 

The same increases less 10 per- 
cent will apply to workers in the 
firm’s plants in Montgomery, Little 
Falls and Park Rapids, Minn., and 
Ashland, Wisc. 

The grievance procedure at all 
plants was also improved in the new 
pact. , 


Urge Reorganization 
Of Mortgage Agency 


Reorganization of the Federal 
National Mortgage Association “so 
that it will properly discharge the 
responsibility Congress has assigned 
to it” instead of trying to make a 
profit was urged by the AFL-CIO 
in a statement filed with the House 
Banking subcommittee. 


Under the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, the AFL-CIO charged, 
FNMA operations have been so al- 
tered that they no longer help to 
finance the most needed types of 
housing construction and have need- 
lessly increased costs to the pur- 


chaser of residential housing. 


poultry industry is conscientious | 
about standards of sanitation and | fj 
wholesomeness but said that the| 


SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION of Greater New York Fund’s first campaign among marine workers 
won citations for three hard workers. Wyman Fuller (left), director of the fund’s employe division, 
presents them to (left to right) Bernard Raskin, publicity director of the Maritime Union; Port Agent 
Harvey Strichartz of the Radio Association and NMU Port Agent Joha Kadish. Business ceed 
Earl King, Marine Engineers, also was honored. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE on unemployment and workmen’s compensation, held ea AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Social Security and co-sponsored by state and local labor bodies, drew unionists from seven 
states to Nashville, Tenn. Instructor here is Fred K. Hoehler, Jr., assistant director of the department. 


Kentucky Lets Ma Bell 
Curb Employes Rights 


Frankfort, Ky. — The Kentucky Legislature has allowed the 
Southern Bell Telephone Co. to abridge the right of its employes to 


seek elective or appointive office. 


Seven members of the Communi-® 


cations Workers were threatened 
with discharge by the southern arm 
of the Bell System unless they with- 
drew as candidates from local and 
state election contests. 

The company gave a variety of 
reasons for its directive to em- 
ployes. No worker, the firm said, 
could give his full time and atten- 
tion to the public service while seek- 
ing Office. And, they added, there 
was the danger that an officeholder 
might favor one group of subscrib- 
ers over another. 


So, said the advisory letter, “wi 
cannot permit the campaigning for 
or holding of” political office. 

CWA replied with introduction 
of a bill in the legislature provid- 
ing that no company policy could 
deprive an otherwise qualified citi- 
zen from seeking election. 

The union pointed out to the 
legislators that companies often 
scream piously about abridgement 
of workers’ rights by unions but 
here was a concrete example of a 
firm thwarting a right every citizen 
considers inherent. 

-The House agreed and passed 
the bill 82 to 3. It failed of pas- 
sage in the Senate, however, mus- 


tering only a 13 to 11 vote with 
16 votes needed to carry. 

A similar move by the same com- 
pany in Louisiana last year back- 
fired. Two CWA members running 
for legislature were given the choice 
of quitting the contests or their 
jobs. Outraged, they took the issue 
to court and the company backed 
down in the face of an injunction. 


Inter-Union Journal 
Not Labor Connected 
Chicago — Secretary - Treasurer 


e| Stanley L. Johnson of the Illinois 


State Federation of Labor, respond- 
ing to a request from the Inter- 
national Labor Press Association 
for information on a proposed Chi- 
cago “labor” publication called the 
“Inter- Union Journal” reported 
that: 

“The ‘Inter-Union Journal’ has 
no connection with the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor, the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, the CIO Cook 
County Industrial Union Council 
or any other units of organized 
labor. 

“Unions are requested to notify 
employers that the ‘Inter - Union 
Journal’ is not connected in any 
way with organized labor.” 


Pilots to Hold 
Safety Forum 


Chicago—The Air Line Pilots 
will hold their fourth annual Air 
Safety Forum Mar. 6-8 in the 
Shoreland Hotel here, with about 
150 experts from all phases of 
aviation expected to attend. 

“Emphasis,” said Pres. C. N. 
Sayen, “will be on the need for 
airport development, better air traf- 
fic control to minimize the mid-air 
collision hazard, and other opera- 
tional problems with which air line 
pilots are concerned in their re 
sponsibility for the safe operation 
of the nation’s air line fleet. 

“There is a tendency to call these 
‘jet age problems,’ but they are 
really problems that are already 
here. The blunt fact is, aircrafg 
technology is challenging our facil 
ities. The Safety Forum is an ex 
ceptional vehicle for exploring these 
problems.” 


Heinrich, of German 
Mine Workers, Dead 


Bochum, Germany—Heinrich 
Imig, president of the Intl. Mine- 
workers Federation and of the Ger- 
man Federation of Mine Workers, 
died here recently. He was 62 and 
a Social Democrat member of Par- 
liament. 
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Terrorism 


At Chatham 
Detailed 


By Eugene A. Kelley 


Elkin, N. C.—A glaring spot- 
light has been turned on this town 
of less than 4,000 population, re- 
vealing in stark detail how the 
Taft-Hartley Act was used and 
other laws abused to deny unioni- 
zation to American workers. 

Elkin is a one-industry town. 
Crossing the Yadkin River into 
the community, the first sight that 
greets the visitor’s eye is the huge 


neon sign reading “Chatham| 


Blankets.” 

This is the home of Chatham 
blankets, the largest blanket mill in 
the world. It is the seat of the 
Chatham family and the family’s 
mark is everywhere. 

In Elkin, mill workers speak of 
the Chathams in guarded whispers 
for they know the Chatham arm is 
long; reaching for reprisal into the 
economic, religious, educational, 
social and political life of the town. 
"Head of the family’ is Thurmond 
Chatham, member of Congress 
from the Fifth North Carolina Dis- |. 
trict, host at lavish parties in Wash- 
ington and dispenser of low wages 
to the millhands who built his for- 
tune back home. 

The Textile Workers Union 
has prepared a documented rec- 
ord, All Rights Denied, of its 
organizing campaign in Elkin 
which culminated March 18, 
1955, with a vote of 1,187 for no 
union, 730 for TWUA and 130 
votes challenged. 

The amazing thing, the record 
finds, “is that 730 people were 
able to stand up against the com- 
bined pressures which the com- 
pany had exerted over them for 
so long a time.” 

Because it paid lower wages than 
generally prevail in the woolen and 
worsted industry is no indication 
that Chatham is not a profitable 
operation. Even when the industry 
generally was depressed, Chatham 
was a goldmine. 

Highly Profitable Venture 

An investor who bought $100 of 
Chatham stock in 1941 today would 
find that same stock worth $488.16. 
In the same period, $100 of Chat- 
ham par common stock has paid 
$225.16 in dividends. 

Chatham wages for a 40-hour 
week couldn't keep families alive, 
so the mill worked 48 hours a week. 
“Six days’ work for five days’ pay,” 
Chatham workers say bitterly. 

Not all workers live in Elkin, 
most come from nearby communi- 
ties where they raise tobacco or 


Textile Workers’ 
Feudalism Story 


This is the story of a union 
organizing campaign in the 
South. It was prepared from 
material supplied by the Tex- 
tile Workers Union as a typi- 
cal instance of what happens 
to men and women when an 
unscrupulous employer turns 
the weight of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and the pressure of his 
feudal system. on them. 

The story of the workers at 
the Chatham Mills in Elkin, 
N. C., is also a story of the 
type of opposition the unions 
may run into when they 
launch organizing drives in 
the largely-unorganized South. 
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cut pulp wood to augment the scant 
income they get at the mill 

It was against this background 
that TWUA sent organizers into 
Elkin early in 1954 in answer to 
scores of requests from workers. 
The first meeting was at a farm far 
out of town. The second was in 
woods at an even more remote 
spot. 

Stretch-Out, Layoffs 

Even veteran organizers were 
horrified at the workers’ stories. A 
drastic stretch-out had been insti- 
tuted, employes with 30 years’ serv- 
ice were being laid off while their 
jobs were “traded” by supervisors 
to younger men and women in ex- 
change for country hams, sourwood 
honey and the like. 


“You can’t organize in secret,” 
TWUA representatives told the 
workers. Next day a generous 
sprinkling of TWUA buttons ap- 
peared on the overalls and dresses 
of the workers in the mill. More 
and more buttons came into evi- 
dence with each passing week 
despite the pressures turned on 
by the Chathams and their su- 
pervisors. 

Board Action Ignored 

Appeals to the National Labor 
Relations Board brought action. 
The company piously promised to 
obey the law, then flouted # in 
notices posted alongside those re- 
quired by the board. Board agents 
confessed there was little they could 
do. 

Every agency specializing in hate 
and bigotry was recruited for the 
Chatham campaign against the un- 
ion. The town’s one newspaper, 
a pale echo of the Chatham voice, 
plastered every issue with anti-union 
propaganda. Harvey Laffoon, its 
editor, was happy to enroll as one 
of the “Citizens Committee” dedi- 
cated to driving the organizers out 
of town. 

The ways in which this was at- 
tempted were not always subtle. 
Organizers received frequent hints 
at their motel that the owners would 


——— 


h Carolina Town 


TOBACCO IS CASH CROP for Chatham workers who need extra income make ends meet. Willie } 


Baldwin, a fixer in the card room at Chatham mills for more than 15 years, is helped by the rest of 
his family in preparing tobacco leaves for curing and sale. 


+ 


‘All Rights Denied’ 
Copies Available 


Single copies of All Rights 
Denied are available with- 
out charge from the Textile 
Workers Union of America, 
99 University Place, New 
York 3, N. Y. 


be happy if they moved. They often 
had reason to believe their telephone 
was tapped. 

It was impossible for them to 
rent a store or meeting place in 
Elkin. When they tried to hire a 
long - vacant theater and believed 
they were at last successful, the deal 
suddenly fell through as the owner 
acknowledged he had been pres- 
sured, 


Police Check Newsmen 

While the weather was good, 
meetings were held in the woods. 
Just before one meeting, state police 
stopped all drivers for a “routine 
check” of drivers’ licenses. 

This reporter knows something of 
Elkin’s espionage. Within two hours 
of his arrival there in August 1954 
on assignment, his presence had 
been checked by the state and local 
police and was known to the news- 
paper editor. 


HOME OF CHATHAM BLANKETS and the scene of a defeat for unionism, this is aa eed point of 
the Chatham barony in Elkin, N. C., as seen from across the Yadkin River. At night, a huge neon 


sign above the mill dominates the skyline. 


Even outdoor meetings had 
their disadvantages. “You could 
tell the workers who'd been at 
the union meetings on Sunday by 
the way they scratched at chigger 
bites in the mill on Monday,” 
said one of them. 


School Use Denied 

When it became too coo! for 
outdoor meetings the union did find 
quarters, miles away, in an empty 
store in another county. Not a 
single school building for 30 miles 
around Elkin was available to the 
unionists. When school authorities 
seemed sympathetic, the Chatham 
influence reached out and killed the 
prospect, 

When permission to use one 
school hall was withdrawn sud- 
denly, TWUA learned the Elkin 
newspaper had “killed” the union’s 
advertisement several hours before. 

Civil liberties are far less im- 
portant than Chatham rights in the 
Fifth Congressional District. Said 
one school principal: 

“Chatham contributes a sum of 
money each year to our school 
lunch program. Knowing how 
Chatham feels about the union, I 
personally can’t make a decision 
that might take away the children’s 
lunch and milk program.” 

A key weapon in the anti-union 
campaign waged by the company 
was its domination and use of 
the pulpit to smear TWUA. 
Elkin, the union record notes, is 
a church-going community. At- 
tacks on trade unionism by min- 
isters of the gospel were perhaps 
the most effective weapon in the 
Chatham arsenal. 


The company printed a “fact 
book” distributed to community 
leaders during the campaign which 
boasted that the Chathams con- 
tributed over $75,000 in gifts during 
1954 to Elkin churches and edu- 
cational programs, 


Church Investigation Asked 


This is an enormous sum for one 
company to disperse in one small 
community. A committee of union 
supporters has urged an investiga- 
tion by the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ or some other 
Protestant body into the charges 


freely made during the campaiga 
that several anti-union ministers re 
ceived substantial personal gifts 
from the company as well as the 
donations officially acknowledged, 
The YMCA, located almost 
next door to the mill, is regarded 
and utilized in Elkin as mill 
property. Its facilities were re 
peatedly denied to the union. Ab 
though one TWUA organizer on 
the scene was a graduate of a 
YMCA college and served for 
years as a “Y” program director, 
he was not even allowed to 
join the Elkin “Y” lest he use 
bis membership “for ulterior 
motives.” 

No such ban was placed on the 
use of the “Y” by the Chathams 
On the eve of the NLRB election 
the mill workers were paraded to 
the YMCA where as a captive ae 
dience they heard members of the 
Chatham family denounce the unica 
and a visiting clergyman lend a 
religious tone to an attack on u&® 
ionism. 

Devastating Damage 

Hundreds of supervisory and 
clerical employes crowded into the 
lines of workers waiting to vote On 
election day. The union could 
only challenge these votes but the 
psychological damage of these enr 
ployes in the lines was devastating 

Dismay spread fast in the ranks 
of union workers who believed that 
the U. S. government represent 
tives had more authority than Chat 
ham and would prevent such abuse 

Company personnel and ant+ 
union campaigners took over 

Elkin that night with wild drink 

ing parties. One group led by 4 

supervisor’s wife laid wreaths at 

the doors of key union support- 
ers and at the motel where or 
ganizers stayed. 

Next day, the campaign of re 
prisal began. Layoffs and dischargé 
of unionists were announced, others 
were given such disagreeable work 
they were forced to quit. 

Today, only the bravest still talk 
unionism in Elkin, and they do # 
in guarded whispers and only # 
company they trust completely. Thé 
spirit of organization is being ruth 


lessly and inexorably stamped ovb 
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Urge Laws to Protect 
-|Mexico, U.S. Farm Labor 


The Labor Advisory Committee on Farm Labor called on the 
Labor Dept. to seek a number of legislative protections for domestic 
and Mexican farm labor. 


Composed of representatives of organized labor, the committee 
submitted its proposals to the Secretary of Labor following a two- 
day meeting with department offi-® 


ong the recommendations Unions Ratify 
International 


Labor Pact 


Domestic farm workers should 
be given the protection of social 
gislation, including minimum 
wages, enjoyed by industrial labor. 
Both foreign and domestic farm 

Laredo, Tex. — An international 

pact of mutual aid and reciprocity 

has been ratified by the Southern 

Conference of Teamsters and the 

Freight Handlers of Nuevo Laredo, 


javor should have full workmen’s 
compensation coverage, plus off- 

an affiliate of the Mexican Confed- 
eration of Labor. 


+ Ae = ele 


SHOP TALK ON FISCAL PROBLEMS highlighted a meeting of AFL-CIO international union sec- 
retary-treasurers with AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler. The session discussed bookkeep- 
ing and fiscal problems and scheduled future meetings. From left to right the participants are Lewis 
McCracken, Glass and Ceramic Workers; James Downs, Iron Workers; Wes Reedy, administrative as- 
sistant to Schnitzler; Vernon Housewright, Retail Clerks; Harold Jack, AFL-CIO controller; Schnitz- 
ler; James Gildea, assistant to the secretary-treasurer, Industrial Union Dept.; William Pachler, Utility 
Workers; Anthony Gallo, Cement Workers; George Fairchild, Building Service Employes; Desmond 
Walker, Rubber Workers; Emil Mazey, Auto Workers. 


the-job disability insurance. 
Labor should be represented on 

gate migrant committees, which 

now are often composed solely of 

employers. ; ' ; 
Family housing should be pro- One of a series of international 
‘4ed for seasonal hired farm work- | labor agreements now being worked 

. ial out between AFL-CIO unions and 
“ " Mexican unions of the CTM, the 

Better transportation should be z ay 

provided Mexican migrant workers new pact involves approximately 


e 3 
2,500 workers, including truck driv- - 
Tit yeove vents ged ers, freight handlers, warehousemen Services Staff Union Buster House Group 
leas : é and customs clerks employed in the ® 
gonsiblity by posting bonds. | SGioining border cites of Laredo, | LONLErENCE NAM Speaker |\Favors Cut in 
eg the — : ew ae Tex., and Nuevo Laredo, Mexico. 4 
ee Vor skwas. Sx oe These two ports of entry are ma- The owner of an Alabama 
the eo tee pete jor inland seapseluchext g Avid of In Washington lumber company who has Cabaret Tax 
lewis G. Hines o} . * she. . 
inf, Paul Christopher, AFL-CIO|Conifcant number of unfair labor | THe AFL-CIO Community Serv-|| paged au cight mont tales | A House Ways and Means sub- 
regional director in Tennessee; Sec.- practices, including violations of |ices Committee will hold its first}! National Association of Man- committee is reported to have tenta- 
fl reas. Grover Hathaway of the|tnterstate Commerce Commission | annual staff conference in the Wil-|| ufacturers’ spokesman this | | tively approved a cut in the night 
illie  Packinghouse Workers; Irwin De-| regulations, have occurred on the |lard~ Hotel, Washington, Mar. 5 week on the NAM radio se- | | club and cabaret tax from the pres- _ 
t of § Shetler, assistant regional director | (y's, side of the border. to 9. ries It's Your Business. ent 20 percent to 10 percent. 
of the APL-CIO in California;| 4 great number of workers in| About 150 representatives of or-| Floyd McGowin, president The action was taken by a split 
—. J Nicholas Dragon of the AFL-CIO | 1 aredo warehouses live on the Mex- ganized labor who work full time|| of the W. T. Smith Lumber | |Vote as the subcommittee worked 
aio 4% in Arizona, and Herbert Mc-| ican side of the border and legally | with community service agencies|| Co. at Chapman, Ala., will | | on proposed revisions in the excise 
— Creedy, A FL-CIO regional director cross to work daily. While the were expected to attend. discuss “Abuses of Power by | | tax law. The AFL-CIO has strong- 
gifts in Michigan. workers covered by the pact in| he tist of speakers was headed|| Labor.” The Woodworkers | |ly urged a sharp slash in the levy. , 
the 7 i Nuevo Laredo are all members of |}, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany,|| have been on strike against The full Ways and Means Com- 
ed, TV Scabs Giving the CTM, only a small percentage | Who was due to address the group|| McGowin’s company since | | mittee meantime acceded to the re- 
ot | Repairmen Bonanza of those working on the U. S. side) oy Mar. 9. Sec.-Treas. William F.|| last July 20. quest Pres. Eisenhower-made in his 
have union membership. Schnitzler was to speak at a lunch- McGowin is something of | |State of the Union message and 
ied : Col.—A lockout of| Teamsters officials believe that r ' 

Denver, Co : wes oF fl “| eon on Mar. 6, and CSC Chairman|| an expert on power. His | | approved extension of the corpo- 
nll, § Bioadcast Employes by KOA Radio | the new pact will facilitate organiza- Joseph A. Beirne, president of the|| personnel director is mayor of || rate income tax and the present 
re ff and KOA-TV#nowan its 11th week, | tion of workers in the U. S., since it] Communications Workers, at the|| Chapman, the other two | |higher excise levies, or sales taxes, 
Ab §f bas repatrmen busy trying’ to ex-| provides for educational help from opening day luncheon. members of the city commis- | |on alcoholic beverages, cigarettes, 
on plain the poor quality Of ‘réception | the Nuevo proses a The Community Chests and sion are McGowin supervi- gasoline and diesel fuel, and motor 
fa — ~ a a. <OA a, ers = Aes Councils of America, National Red|| sors and the county’s prose- | | vehicles and their parts and acces- 
aan (annie ats Roaes to KOA-TY cals Laas Ga yen be | CTOs and the National Social Wel-|| cuting attorney represents the | | sories. 

esive cack: Bad potures Wat a) Moreover, eur . k . h fare Assembly will co-sponsor a lumber company in National The present rates expire auto- 
ior, Bf hurry call is put in for the service | concentrated at the workers OMCs | sinner honoring the CSC group on Labor Relations Board hear- | | matically on Apr. 1, and unless re- 
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: signals, NABET officials said. scab” laws of Texas. a sae iia silts ae dies 
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rs Labor Under Communism shops on such subjects as agency’ NOW YOU SEE ee 
, relations, board representation, 
d to Red uced to Slavery Level community health services, union NOW YOU DON » 
: > counselling, civil defense, fund-rais- 
be By Syd Stogel ing, institutes, staff and union rela- Chances are... 
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id a Spesie) Comsnnpentiont strike Co blood banks, dis- Your home-town daily paper plays 
| Wl Rome—The ruthless, tyrannical exploitation of labor under com-|aster services, unemployment relief sleight-of-hand tricks with the news of 
munism, which has reduced working men and women to the level of | and public relations. so 
slavery, was described in grim terms by first-hand witnesses here at} The conference is the first since . 
and § the Third International Conference A : > am.| the AFL-CIO merger. Previously, 
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Chat § Conditions of unions and labor in| Communist regime in Yugoslavia is e 
buss Countries oppressed by Communist | essentially the same as that in other| Review of Tenant Subscribe Today . 
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Ike Tells Nation He’s Available; 


Republican Nomination Is Certain 


By Willard Shelton 


Pres. Eisenhower is assured of first-ballot renomination at the Republican national convention next 
August—barring only a second illness or other accident. 
A principal campaign issue of the Democrats inevitably will be the President’s age and the state of 
his health. If Vice Pres. Nixon stays on the ticket as Eisenhower’s running mate a full-scale attack is 
certain on Nixon’s fitness to succeed to the White House. 


The President’s radio and tele- 


vision speech to the nation was less 
an announcement of plans than the 
opening gun in his drive for a sec- 
ond term. 

The decisive issue had been settled 
11% hours earlier when Eisen- 
hower told a news conference that 
his answer to the question of 
whether to run again would be 
“positive, that is affirmative.” 

This was all the Republicans 
needed to know. 


Address to Nation 


The address to the country, 
specifying that he would not “barn- 
storm” in the campaign and that he 
wanted the GOP and the people to 
realize he must “obey the doctors” 
in safeguarding his health, did not 
dampen the enthusiasm of Republi- 
cans who might have insisted on a 
“draft” even if Eisenhower had 
made his desire for a second term 
less specific and clear. 


Democratic National Chairman 
Paul Butler promptly declared: 


“The American people will 
never elect a President who, at 
65, has had a serious heart attack 
and who is unable to be a full- 
time chief executive. 

“Republican leaders have high- 
pressured Mr. Eisenhower into 
this decision without regard for 
the possible consequences to him, 
his family or the public.” 


Adlai E. Stevenson, considered 


the leading candidate at present for | § 


the Democratic nomination, refused 
comment on Eisenhower's health. 
Since the “main issue” will be 
Eisenhower’s “policies and record,” 
he said, “it is fitting that (he) be the 
candidate” to carry the “burden” of 
what will be a “very vigorous cam- 
paign.” ; 

Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.), 
another Democratic aspirant, said 
he was glad Eisenhower feels his 
health will permit him to run and 
added, “Having been responsible 
for the (GOP) record of the past 
four years, the President is the best 
qualified: man to defend that 
record.” 


Prescribed Regime 


Eisenhower’s own response to 
questions about his age and health 
was stated in his radio-TV address. 

He must keep a “prescribed re- 
gime,” he said, but “as of this mo- 
ment there is not the slightest doubt 
that I can now perform, as well as 
I ever have, all of the important 
duties of the presidency.” 

“This I say,” he added, “because 
I am actually doing su and have 
been doing so for many weeks. I 
am confident that I can continue to 
carry them indefinitely. Otherwise I 
would never have made the decision 
I announced today.” 


Eisenhower coupled warm 
praise for Nixon at his press con- 
ference with a pointblank refusal 
to commit himself to the selec- 
tion of the Vice President as his 


running mate again. 


His “admiration and respect for 
Nixon is unbounded,” Eisenhower 
declared at another point. “He has 
been for me a loyal and dedicated 
associate, and a successful one.” 

An unorganized group of Re- 
publicans, including some on 
Eisenhower's staff, think Nixon is 
a “handicap” in his second-term 
drive. The Vice President won 
bitter hostility from Democrats 
and some independents by the 
nature of his 1954 GOP cam-. 


paign speeches. 


Labor Mourns Death 
Of Sen. Harley Kilgore 


Sen. Harley M. Kilgore (D-W. Va.), son of an oil field wildcatter, 


who won a national reputation as a liberal and a friend of labor, 


died in the Bethesda ae ) Naval enor as the result of a cerebral | | 


hemorrhage. 

Joining in mourning his death 
were AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler 
and millions of workers who have 
benefited from legislation he spon- 
sored or worked for. 

Outstanding Record 

“Please accept our heartfelt con- 
dolences on the passing of your 
husband,” Meany and Schnitzler 
wired the senator’s widow Lois. 

“Throughout his long career in 
the public service, Sen. Kilgore 


Sen. Harley Kilgore 


made an outstanding record as a 
faithful champion of the common 
man and a courageous foe of preda- 
tory interests. In the Senate he 
could be counted upon to support 
progressive legislation and oppose 
measures injurious to the public 
interest. 

“We feel that we have lost a 
true and devoted friend. The en- 
tire labor movement shares your 
loss.” 

First elected in 1940, Kilgore was 
the only West Virginian ever to be 
chosen for three successive terms in 
the Senate. 

The tenth ranking member of the 
upper chamber, he was chairman of 
the powerful Judiciary Committee, 
where he is being succeeded by 
Dixiecrat Sen. James O. Eastland 


(D-Miss.); chairman of its subcom- 


Farm Organizations Level 
Blasts at Bensons ‘Alibi’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 


wage seales agreed to by processors, 
the editorial said, “but we doubt 
ice 

“Meat packing does not operate 
within a guarded labor compound 
and its workers are not subject to 
involuntary servitude. Packers’ 
wage scales and labor relations must 
be such as to assure their constant 
ability to process a fluctuating vol- 
ume of perishable products,” the 
magazine continued. 


“, .. The packer cannot buy 
men, supplies and tools with a 
check drawn in part on the bank 
of sympathy. In an expanding 
economy, where employment at 
high wages is plentiful, the packer 
must pay the market (even 


though it appears too high) for 
his workers” as well as other 


| mittees on monopoly and immigra- 
tion; a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and chairman of 
its subcommittee on the State and 
Justice departments. He also served 
on the Joint Committee on Immi- 
gration and Nationality Policy. 

His successor has not yet been 
named by Gov. William C. Mar- 
land (D). When he is, he will serve 
only until the remainder of the term 
is filled by election in November. 


Defeated Sen. Holt 

Kilgore was born in Brown, 
W. Va., and was graduated from 
the University of West Virginia in 
1914. He practiced law in Beckley 
and was a Raleigh county judge 
when first sent to the Senate after a 
bitter primary fight with former 
Sen. Rush Holt. 

Kilgore and the then in. 
Harry S. Truman (D-Mo.), re- 
turning by train to Washington 
after the inauguration of Sen. 
Matthew Neely (D) as governor 
of West Virginia in 1941, devel- 
oped the plan for the congres- 
sional investigations which Tru- 
man headed until he became vice 
president. Kilgore succeeded him. 

A bitter-end foe of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, Kilgore sponsored the 
GI Bill of Rights for World War II 
veterans and was instrumental in 
extending them to veterans of 
Korea. He fought almost single- 
handed for five years to get the 
National Science Foundation Act 
passed, 

He sponsored and supported leg- 
islation for better mine safety, more 
adequate social security and un- 
employment compensation benefits, 
small business and anti-monopoly 
legislation and the rural electrifica- 
tion program. 

He led the fight to revise the 
original Displaced Persons Act, and 
introduced the Youth Corrections 
Act. 

Any legislation for the benefit of 
workers was invariably assured of 
his support—and he in turn had the 
support of organized labor in his 
election campaigns. 

In addition to his widow he is 
survived by a son Robert and a 
daughter, Mrs. Albert T. Young, Jr. 


things. “Failing to do this, of 
course, he may sit alone in the 
middle of his empty killing room 
floor and contemplate his navel.” 


Benson’s attack on _ workers’ 
wages was his third such assault 
in recent months. : 

Labor Secretary Mitchell said 
after the first speech that 1954 wage 
rises had been “‘absorbed” by higher 
productivity and increased effi- 
ciency, and that it then was “too 
early” to judge the effect of any 
1955 pay increases. 

Union leaders pointed out that 
although Benson made much of a 


|claim that an alleged “$50 million 


wage increase” in 1955 was bigger 
than total packinghouse profits in 
1954, the packers were able to pay 
it and still double their profits above 
the level of 1954. 


Se EES 


to Rep. Lenore Sullivan (D-Mo.), 


CONGRESSIONAL MYSTERIES were plumbed by delegates 
Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers Legislative Institute in Washing. 
ton. Here some of the unionists explain a bill they are interested ig 


seated, in her office. 


Senate Drives Toward 
Vote on New Farm Bill 


The Senate drove toward a showdown vote on a Democrati 
sponsored new farm bill with the Eisenhower Administration? ang 
Agriculture Sec. Ezra Taft Benson waging a rearguard battle again 


supports. 


Benson wants to continue “flex- 
ible” price supports, which he ar- 
gues are necessary to “reduce sur- 
pluses.” 

The Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee bill provides that “flexible” sup- 
ports, approved in 1954, be aban- 
doned and that the government 
guarantee farmers 90 percent of the 
“parity” price on “basic” crops of 
corn, cotton, peanuts and high- 
grade wheat. 


Pick Up Strength 

The overwhelming majority of 
Democrats support 90 percent price 
guarantees and they have picked 
up strength among midwestern Re- 
publicans. 

Benson has waved the threat of 
a presidential veto against any bill 
restoring 90 percent guarantees. 
The Administration also turned, at 
the last minute, to efforts to divide- 
and-conquer by granting special fa- 
vors to farmers of some crops if 
their senators would agree to con- 
tinue flexible supports on other 
crops. 

Agriculture Dept. spokesmen 
made their biggest bid to corn pro- 
ducers, offering to accept a sub- 
stantial increase in permitted corn 
acreage in 1956. 

Benson already has set the “flex- 
ible” support price on corn this year 
at 81 percent of parity. The prom- 
ise to allow an increase in acreage 
was designed to persuade senators 
from corn states that 90 percent 
supports were not necessary to in- 
crease the income of corn farmers. 

Benson made another special ap- 
peal to cotton-state senators by sud- 
denly announcing an export pro- 
gram designed to move government 
surplus cotton stocks on the world 
market, and department spokesmen 
suggested that acreage allotments 
might be increased. 

Southern senators branded the 
appeal as “executive lobbying” on 
the bill. Egypt promptly denounced 
the export program as a cut-rate 
“dumping” operation that would 
undermine established trade chan- 
nels. 

A substantial part of the farm 
bill was approved by a bipartisan 
majority of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, including the “soil bank” 
program belatedly endorsed by Ben- 
son six months after he had flatly 
rejected it. 

Sen. Allen J. Ellender (D.-La.), 
committee chairman, sharply 
warned, however, that the “soil 
bank” program alone would do 
“nothing” to increase farmers’ in- 
come. 


restoration of 90 percent crop price ® 


was faced with the “stark reali 
that there was nothing in the pro 
gram” offered by Pres. Eisenhoweg 
and Benson offering “hope of i 
creased income in 1956.” 

Sen. Hubert Humphrey 04 
Minn.) in a lengthy speech attacked 
what he called the “myths” and 
“propaganda” about the farm pre 
gram circulated by Benson. He 
said these “myths” included the 
charge that 90 percent support 
prices are “either rigid.or high” 
that Benson’s own problems camig 
from an “inherited mess,” that 
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“sole cause of the present farm dé 
pression” is government-owned Crop 
surpluses, and that lower suppoft 
prices would “curb production.” 
The National Farmers Union, 
alone among major farm organize 
tions in giving strong endorsement 
of 90 percent price supports, urged 
amendment of the committee bill 
to provide production incentives @ 
encourage the marketing of light 
weight hogs and cattle, support of 
feed grain crops, and broader u# 
of Brannan Plan techniques to a 
sist producers of livestock, daily 
products, poultry and eggs. 
A bill to restore 90 percent prit 
supports on basic crops was passé 
by the House last year. 


Geiger, Atlanta Labor 
Representative, Dead 


Baltimore, Md.—Edmund Gét 
ger, 58, AFL-CIO field represent# 
tive working out of the Atlant, 
Ga., office, died of a brain tum@f 
in Johns Hopkins Hospital a week 
after he had been flown there from 
his home. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meat 
and Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnill 
ler sent a telegram of condolence® 
his widow, Gladys, who survi¥@ 
with three children. Funeral sem 
ices were held in Springville, N. ¥ 

Geiger, former president of @ 
Auto Workers local in Detr@l 
joined the former CIO when # 
Southern organizing campaign 
set up in 1946, and had been on ® 


~ The committee, Ellender said, 


Atlanta organizing staff since. 
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